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VEDIC PRAYERS 


^ TT^KcT ^ <^K=r 

^TT m TT«TT ^ 
¥ MHIHI 


■Rg Veda, 10.121.2 


March forward as one! Speak as one! 
Think as of one mind! Even as gods of old 
accepted all offerings unitedly, give up dis¬ 
cord and accept everything unitedly. 


WTtft 'TOT: ^fafcT: TOEft 
"TOR TOPlfa 

^ 1hii 

—Rg Veda , 10.121.3 


May your prayers be one! May gains be 
one! May thoughts and resolutions be one! 
We teach you a common prayer, and offer a 
common sacrifice on all your behalf. 


torJ ^ srpgftr 

"TORT k5tFh ^:l 

'TO? 


% VtYfw, 10.121.4 


May your objective be one! May your 
hearts be one! May your minds be one! And 
may your aspirations be one and pleasing to 
all! 


"TOf: TffeTt 
^TScRRMfa" ^ ft^Tli 


•Yajur Veda, 32.11.1 


All beings are divine! All worlds are di¬ 
vine! Everything is divine! All corners are 
divine! Knowing this, the intelligent person 
will attain the Divine alone. 



The Great Message 


EDITORIAL 


Heartiest greetings! How fortunate all of 
us are to be living at such a marvellous period 
in the world's advancement, and to be wit¬ 
nesses to such a glorious occasion! How won¬ 
derful it is to be at the threshold of the new 
millennium! 'The longest night seems to be 
passing away, the sorest trouble seems to be 
coming to an end at last...' prophesied Swami 
Vivekananda. How true his words are! The 
new century and the new millennium are 
inviting us into a new world altogether—into 
a radiant new life. This splendid change 
should not be construed as just another 
change in calendar. It is far more momentous 
than that. Incidentally, doubts are being ex¬ 
pressed whether the new century and millen¬ 
nium begin this January or the next. Let the 
whole year—January to January—be a grand 
occasion for celebration. If some small institu¬ 
tion can celebrate its centenary all round the 
year, the world's centenary and millennium 
could be a grander one. So let us all join this 
wonderful carnival. 

The Problem of the Past 
We all want the world to be a glorious 
one, brimming with bliss, peace and plenty. 
We hate suffering and misery. Is it possible to 
achieve this seemingly Utopian dream? Per¬ 
haps it is. There is a royal way to achieve that 
goal of peace and plenty. However, we 
should first of all know what we exactly want 
and what we do not, so as to avoid the unde¬ 
sirable. In order to know this, we should look 
back into our past to take stock of our inheri¬ 
tance. History is crucial. It is out of the murky 
waters of the past that the lotus of the present 
blooms—culturally, socially, psychologi¬ 
cally, spiritually. So, knowing the past is very 
important to advance into the future. Our 
past is an ideal teacher: it teaches us how to 
avoid pitfalls and to live in peace and happi¬ 


ness. Let us, therefore, look back. Though it 
would be a very superficial study, we shall 
peep into our past thousand years to have a 
glimpse of our history. 

The year 997 of our times—precisely 
1003 years ago—and ancient India came to an 
end. A glorious ancient India, wealthy and 
prosperous, spiritual and intellectual, peace¬ 
ful and joyous, had grown an air of compla¬ 
cency by about the 7th century CE. This led to 
India's weakening. There were four major 
Indian dynasties ruling over the five parts of 
India then. In the south, the glamorous 
Rashtrakuta empire, founded by Dantidurga 
in 733 CE, dug its grave in 974 CE. In the north 
and the west, the Pratiharas were strong dur¬ 
ing the 830s but succumbed to inner conflicts 
by 950 CE. In the east, the glorious Pala dy¬ 
nasty, which appeared invincible under 
Dharmapala, collapsed by 1000 CE. Finally, in 
central India, it was the Gurjaras: they were 
struggling to retain their power by the end of 
the 10th century, and the year 1018 saw their 
expiration. Thus, though there were some lit¬ 
tle kingdoms like the Chahamanas, Chaluk- 
yas, Pandyas, Cholas, and so on, the nation on 
the whole had gone into a stunning slumber. 
By the time the second millennium began, 
there was virtually no indigenous reign at all 
apart from some small kingdoms. So India 
was left to the mercy of invaders. There were 
some flashes of valour and vitality intermit¬ 
tently, no doubt; but soon these had to die 
down under powerful onslaught. 

In 997 CE, Sabuktigin's son Abu-l-Qasim 
Mahmud conquered Ghazni and founded Af¬ 
ghanistan's Turkish empire, and turned his 
eyes towards India. That ended ancient In¬ 
dia's glory, and medieval India was born. 
What were medieval India's salient features? 
Pogrom, plunder, looting, arson, carnage. 
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forced-converting, destroying, and so on. 
Ghazni Mahmud's 17 rounds of ferocious 
looting was not all; there was a succession of 
looting sprees. Mohammed Ghori, who killed 
Prithwiraj Chauhan in 1193, drove the last 
nail in ancient India's coffin. Then came a long 
line of usurpers and power-seekers: Iltut- 
mish's Slave dynasty, the Khalji dynasty, the 
Tughalaq dynasty, the Bahamanis in the 
south, the Mughals, and the interlude of Na¬ 
dir Shah's attack. These were one category. 
The other was pestilence and plague, famines 
and cyclones. Despite all this, slowly, India 
crawled towards what may be termed mod¬ 
ernity. By modern India we mean the advent 
of the Portuguese, the French, and finally, the 
British. Just over five decades back India be¬ 
came free. 

This, however, is one face of the coin. The 
last millennium had some bright edges too. 
Great monuments like the Taj Mahal apart, 
artistic excellences apart, there were great 
spiritual upheavals. By 8th century CE, 
Sankara had already given the world the 
greatest philosophical ideal, the Advaita. 
Next came Ramanuja in 1018, who taught the 
highest ideal of bhakti. Thus India, which 
already had the Vedic karmakcinda, the Sank- 
hyans, the Yogins, the Buddhists, and the 
Jains, now had the highest ideals of the paths 
of knowledge and devotion also. In later cen¬ 
turies, Madhva, Caitanya, Nimbarka, Val- 
labha and others modified and presented cer¬ 
tain varying versions of bhakti. While the 
great Akbar and others tried several methods 
to bring about a fusion between cultures, 
scholars like Dara Shukhoh and others stud¬ 
ied and translated several Sanskrit works into 
Persian and other languages. Then there were 
a great number of saints, who tried their ut¬ 
most to bring about some awakening in the 
sleeping masses: Gorakhnath, Nanak, Kabir, 
Ramananda, Tulsidas, Meera, Basava, Guru 
Gobind Singh, Dadu, and so on, to name just 
a few. Finally came Sri Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda. 

Now, let us have a glimpse of the story 


of the rest of the world during the past mil¬ 
lennium. Just as we have the Internet boom¬ 
ing with information days before the begin¬ 
ning of our new millennium, William the 
Conqueror had compiled the Doomsday 
book days before the last millennium, which 
was a thorough information about every¬ 
thing—to the last animal—in England. Do 
some people think alike every thousand 
years? Otto I was enthroned in 963 CE by Pope 
John XII but dethroned the very next year. 
This is merely to show how fast-changing the 
world was. The disastrous Crusades, the 
Great Plague, pestilence, conquests by the 
likes of the ruthless Chengiz Khan, the Hun¬ 
dred Year War, the French civil war, Sulei¬ 
man the Magnificent's brilliant rule, the 
founding of the United States, the discoveries 
of newer countries, the ignominious slave 
trade, the feudal conflicts, and then to our 
own times when we fought two great wars 
which led to the unfortunate Holocaust—all 
are history now. Millions upon millions were 
butchered by so-called civilized people, and 
this trend only continues—El Salvador, 
Kosovo, Bosnia, Indonesia, Chechnya, and so 
on are living instances. 

There is the other face of world history 
too. There was the Renaissance. There were 
the cultural and artistic revivals. There were 
scores of philosophers: Bacon, Spinoza, Vol¬ 
taire, Kant, Schopenhauer, Spencer, 
Nietzsche, etc. There were hundreds of mar¬ 
tyrs and saints: A1 Ghazali, Dominic, Francis 
of Assisi, Rumi, I'bn Arabi, R'abia, Theresa of 
Avila, John of the Cross, etc. There were 
schisms: the breaking away of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church from the Roman Catholic 
Church (and the reunion some years ago); the 
Protestants, and other big and small groups. 
Finally, there were inventions: from the print¬ 
ing-press to the Internet, we have come a 
long, long way. We have walked on the moon 
and conquered the frontiers of space. We 
have divided and re-divide'd an element to its 
tiniest part. Thus the last millennium's story 
is one of splendid growth and heinous de- 
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struction, melodious music and jarring notes, 
wonderful discoveries and harmful inven¬ 
tions, heights of spirituality and abysmal 
depths of immorality, the glory of mass com¬ 
munication and the ignominy of mass de¬ 
struction—a very, very unique contrast. 

What does all this show? First, it shows 
that there are always two sides: the world is a 
mixture of good and evil and the two appear 
to be always there, almost in equal propor¬ 
tion. Second, it shows that human beings are 
by nature at the crossroads. We are, to use an 
illustration, on the mountainside. We stand at 
such a place on the mountain that from there, 
we may either choose to go down or shoot up. 
The mountain peak is hidden in golden 
clouds, is brilliantly fair and immensely beau¬ 
tiful, while the gorge below is hidden in stun¬ 
ning darkness. We have a third alternative, 
too, which is to go round and round on the 
mountain, without gaining anything at all. 

The Quest for the Future 

The question of questions is this: Shall 
we go on like this endlessly—playing the 
fool's game of light and shade, of good and 
evil, of laughing one moment and weeping 
the other? Shall we go on endlessly—suffer¬ 
ing now and smiling next—with the vain 
hope that there may be happiness in store for 
us in future? If this succession of good and 
bad should go on endlessly, whether it is this 
millennium or ten more, our lives will be the 
same: we shall not grow and be happy. 
Should human life be an endless journey in 
this world of pain and pleasure, then? 

Fortunately not. We are here on this 
mountain to climb up and up and reach the 
summit. Reach up we shall, all of us; for that 
is why we have come here. No one goes to the 
mountain to slip into a gorge. No one goes to 
walk round and round eternally, without 
climbing up or down. We shall have to climb 
up, reach the peak, and enjoy the sun's splen¬ 
dour. That is the glory of human nature. That 
is our true disposition. So we should know 
the technique of mountaineering. We should 
know the pitfalls in order to avert accidents. 


And that is precisely why we should look into 
the past. 

We gleaned the past. We read about sad 
events that took place then. No doubt there 
were positive notes, and we should go for 
them. However, our concern is, how to avoid 
the negative ones, or the mistakes that we 
committed in the past? Historians warn that 
if we do not learn lessons from history, his¬ 
tory repeats itself. First of all, what made the 
tyrants do what all they did? What was the 
reason for their sliding down the precipice, to 
use our example? It was greed—greed for 
wealth and greed for power. When Ghazni 
Mahmud adroitly plundered India, when 
Chengiz Khan cleverly pillaged the West, it 
was lust for wealth and power that drove 
them mad. Secondly, when there were uncon¬ 
trolled pogroms, mass murders, and inhu¬ 
man tortures in the name of religion, what 
was the reason? What made a Babar or a 
Hitler kill so many thousands? It was the 
conviction that there are fundamental differ¬ 
ences: in people, in faith, in outlook, in life. 'I 
am great, you are a brute; my religion is su¬ 
perior, yours is not; my faith is the only faith, 
and you are an infidel. I am one, you are 
another.' Such differences, fuelled by pride 
and arrogance, led to disastrous conse¬ 
quences. Have differences gone today? Take 
India's instance. We fought for centuries to 
root out the bane of casteism and its conse¬ 
quent differences; but now, we have region¬ 
alism! And the world has the problem of ra¬ 
cism staring at it. Thirdly, we saw rampant 
immorality, corruption, meanness, hatred, 
and so on, which extended their shameless 
tentacles all over the globe. What could be the 
reason? It was lack of love—love for oneself, 
for a higher ideal, for purity, for humanity. 
Thus, greed, differences, and hate were the 
causes of our ignominious past, which seem 
to threaten us even now. 

We all aspire to see the world to be a 
heaven where there is eternal bliss. Though 
we know that both good and bad are there 
almost in equal proportion in the world, we 
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still aspire to shun bad. Why this drive? It is 
because we are basically good. Evil is an ab¬ 
erration—a jarring note in life's symphony. 
We do not want evil because we are not evil. 
We are gods. We do not belong here. Is not the 
world our springboard? Ours is a different 
place: we belong to the Divine where'every- 
thing is good. Our goal is something higher. 
Since we are divine and this world, too, is 
divine, evil in this world is an aberration. It 
Jias to be rooted out. 

One more thing. We are not isolated be¬ 
ings, left in the lurch without a caring some¬ 
one. We have a creator. He loves us. He sends 
messengers. These messengers come to re¬ 
mind us: they repeatedly show us the proper 
way. They have been showing the way since 
ages. But there are differences in their capac¬ 
ity to deliver. Sometimes we do not hear low 
voices. The voice that guides us amid the din 
and bustle of the world should be the loudest. 
When the situation comes to this, when his 
messengers are not heard clearly, he himself 
comes. This time, he came as Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

The greatest teaching of Ramakrishna is 
renunciation. What is its significance? Con¬ 
sider our example. We cannot go down and 
go up a mountain simultaneously. To love the 
darkness of the gorge and to love the bril¬ 
liance above simultaneously is impossible. To 
attain the higher without giving up the lower 
is impossible. To reach the summit, to attain 
the supreme end, we should renounce our 
lower self. If ancient India was prosperous 
and wealthy, it was because of its ideal of 
renunciation: studying ancient India's history 
will tell us long stories about this ideal. India 
was ruined once the ideal of greed set foot. No 
greedy man or king was ever at peace—their 
greed alone dug their graves. This is very 
clear from history. So, if we want happiness 
and peace, we should do one simple thing: 
give up desires. Once desires are given up, 
there is contentment, and we become free. We 
shall then have everything. 

Swami Vivekananda's great ideal is one¬ 


ness. We are all one. There is a basic unity 
though apparent differences are visible to un¬ 
trained eyes. There is nothing separate here: 
no caste divisions, no racial divisions, no re¬ 
gional differences. The divisions are all skin- 
deep and false. Hence oneness should be the 
song of the new millennium. Is oneness 
physical? During the 19th and early 20th cen¬ 
turies, physical and mental oneness was tried, 
but it failed. Oneness should be on a different 
plank altogether. And that plank is of the 
Spirit. Swamiji showed the world that the 
Spirit is one. The covering alone appears dif¬ 
ferent but not the essence. So what shall we 
desire and why? When we look back to see 
how our forefathers were murdered and 
butchered and gassed and tortured, we must 
pity the torturers also, because they were tor¬ 
turing themselves. In hurting others, we hurt 
ourselves, simply because we are one. Prac¬ 
tising this ideal has far-reaching conse¬ 
quences. This simple truth works in the relig¬ 
ious field also. Swamiji's first talk on the 
world-stage was about harmony and one¬ 
ness. No religion is greater or lesser than an¬ 
other—all are one, he declared. The quarrels 
in the name of religion are childish and im¬ 
mature. 

Thus, while Sri Ramakrishna's ideal of 
renunciation will work against greed and 
covetousness, Swamiji's ideal will work 
against differences. The two great causes of 
all suffering during the past millennium were 
greed and differences. Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda gave precise medicines—re¬ 
nunciation and oneness—to cure them, so 
that the world may be peaceful. 

We saw that greed and differences led to 
hatred in the past. How to overcome hatred? 
How to practise oneness in actual life? How 
to apply these ideals of renunciation and one¬ 
ness in practical life? How can these ideals be 
practised in a world which is torn by differ¬ 
ences? Here comes Holy Mother. 'No one is 
a stranger, my child. The world'is your own/ 
was her greatest teaching. Mother showed 
that love is the only driving force in the world. 
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Though she did not know much of philoso¬ 
phy, though she was a simple village woman 
for all practical purposes, she conquered the 
world with her love. Love can conquer any¬ 
thing. Through love, we can tame a villain, 
and transform a lion into a lamb. Mother 
came to teach motherly love to the world. In 
this motherly love we find answers to all our 
problems. A mother hates none of her chil¬ 
dren: all are same to her. Moreover, in loving 
others we love ourselves. And this 'ourselves' 
is not the body or the mind, but the Self 
within. All else will die but not the Self. The 
Upanishadic dictum is that no one loves the 
other for other's sake but for the sake of the 
Self alone. This love for the Self presupposes 
love for the ideal. The ideal, we repeat, is 
reaching the summit. Once we take this ideal 
to heart, whether we are businesspersons or 
managers, pundits or commoners, teachers or 
warriors, monks or laity, we shall give our life 
more and more towards reaching the goal. 
This will bring about the Golden Age. Thus, 
if greed, differences and hate were responsi¬ 
ble for the troubles of our past, we have re¬ 
nunciation, oneness and love for the future. 

We had also mentioned one more cause 
of mass-destruction: natural calamities. The 
recent painful tragedies in Turkey and Tai¬ 
wan, and Orissa, are great examples. How can 
we overcome these afflictions? Science, with 
its effective progress, must take care of natu¬ 
ral calamities. Science has shown its ugly face, 
apart from the creative one, in the past. In 
future, let it work for human welfare only. Let 
science strive to ameliorate natural calami¬ 
ties. However, there is also the question of 
karmic influences, and for this, performing 
good deeds is the answer. Good deeds and 
prayer will cut asunder the cause-and-effect 
chain, assures Sri Ramakrishna. The ideals we 


mentioned—renunciation, oneness and 
love—will help achieve better cooperation, 
mutual help, service, etc, and these will go a 
long way in fighting disasters. 

Thus the equilateral triangle of renuncia¬ 
tion, oneness and love will be the guiding 
force for the future. That is, these three are the 
pillars on which the world will stand. The 
Chandogya Upanisad (2.23.1) says that there are 
three branches of dharma (trayo dhanna-skand- 
hah). This can be used in the case of the three 
ideals mentioned above also. Studying our 
past shows us that for the first time such a 
holistic and complete ideal has been given to 
us: no dogmatism, no narrowness, nothing 
that divides. 

This, therefore, is the beginning of a new 
world altogether. This is Satya Yuga, the Gold¬ 
en Age. The missionary calling for the future 
will be to tell everyone about this golden 
triangle. With the world becoming very small 
owing to the communication boom, things 
have become easier to convey. Let us convey 
this ideal with zeal. Let us bring heaven down 
to earth. 

In this special number, Prabuddha 
Bharata presents some of the triumphs of the 
past millennium in certain aspects of philoso¬ 
phy, religion, science, culture, etc. There are 
also articles by eminent thinkers and holy 
men; they have seen the world through and 
through and have suggested steps for our 
improvement, based on their lifetime's expe¬ 
rience. Then there is the youth dialogue. We 
thank all our contributors for their kind coop¬ 
eration. Regular features will be resumed 
from next month. 

Let us all pray for a happy, peaceful and 
prosperous new year, new century, and new 
millennium. □ 


All religions are different expressions of the same truth; all march on or die out. They 
are the radii of the same truth, the expression that variety of minds requires. 

—Sivami Vivekananda 



Millennia: Old and New 


SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 

We express our gratitude to Srimat Swami Ranganathanandaji Maharaj, President, 
Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, for this illuminating article. Vast 
experience, deep learning, extensive tours in various parts of the globe, decades of spiritual 
ministration to various cultures—all make Revered Maharaj look at world events in his 
uniquely integral way. His ideas for our betterment are vital and imperative. 


The twentieth century has great achieve¬ 
ments for human development to its credit. 
Two broad divisions of its achievements are: 
(1) revolutionary scientific developments, 
and (2) the ending of centuries-long Western 
colonialism and imperialism. The scientific 
developments relate to revolutionary 
achievements in physics and biology. The de¬ 
velopment of quantum physics with its un¬ 
certainty principle, and the discovery of tre¬ 
mendous nuclear energy locked up in a piece 
of matter, are great achievements. Certain de¬ 
velopments in nuclear science, especially the 
nuclear bomb, are going to be big problems to 
be faced by the third millennium. In biology, 
breaking the chemical code of DNA and RNA, 
and the whole development of genetics, are 
great achievements. Biology today is, how¬ 
ever, confronted with the problem of the goal 
of human evolution. 

Sir Julian Huxley, a very noted biologist, 
has discussed this problem of the goal of hu¬ 
man evolution in his last book. Evolution: A 
New Synthesis, which, he told me in a letter, he 
considered as his best book. Till the human 
stage, evolution did not pose any problem of 
a goal. But rising to the human level, it just 
raises the question. What is the direction and 
goal of this human evolution? Huxley has left 
it with a question mark after suggesting cer¬ 
tain ideas as questions to be answered. 

In his book Huxley says (p. 577), The 
future of progressive evolution is the future 
of man. The future of man, if it is to progress 
and not merely be a standstill or a degenera¬ 


tion, has to be guided by a deliberate pur¬ 
pose/ These ideas are perfectly in tune with 
the temper and thought of the ancient Indian 
Upanishads; and the Upanishads hold a vital 
human legacy for the enrichment of modem 
thought and for the quickening of man's evo¬ 
lutionary pace towards total fulfilment. Hux¬ 
ley considers fulfilment as the goal of human 
evolution. 

Huxley says that human evolution 
should not 'merely be a standstill or a degen¬ 
eration.' Vedanta teaches that life, being a 
journey to fulfilment, must not be allowed to 
stagnate at any stage. This clarion call to all 
humanity is given in the Katha Upanisad, in the 
famous verse (1.3.14): 

Uttisthata jdgrata 

prdpya varan nibodhata; 

Ksurasya dhdrd nisitd duratyaya 

durgam pathas-tat kavayo vadanti. 

Arise, awake! Approaching the great ones, 
enlighten yourself; for that path is like the 
sharp edge of a razor, difficult to tread and 
hard to cross: so say the sages (who have 
experienced it). 

Huxley says, 'Man, as we had stressed, 
is in many respects unique among animals; 
his progress must take into account his 
unique features as well as those he shares 
with other life.' This is emphasized in the 
Vedantic formulation of the four punisdrthas 
or things sought after by every human being: 
dharma, the science of values; kdma, sensory 
desires; artha, wealth, for the satisfaction of 
sensory desires; and moksa, spiritual libera- 
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tion. They go further than what Huxley con¬ 
ceives of, both as to man's uniqueness and his 
purposes. This refers specially to the last one, 
moksa, spiritual liberation through spiritual 
realization, about which modern biology 
knows no thin g. 

Huxley further suggests, 'Obviously, the 
formulation of an agreed purpose for man as 
a whole will not be easy.' To this I will say, 
'We shall make it easy/ We shall give to the 
world a new science, the science of the human 
being in depth, the science of human possi¬ 
bilities. Out of this science you will get all the 
ingredients needed for a fuller human evolu¬ 
tion—the goal of that evolution as well as its 
stages. In spite of all the scientific materials 
available to us, by studying only physical 
nature we cannot achieve this purpose. Then 
Huxley continues: 'There have been many 
attempts already. Today we are experiencing 
the struggle between two opposed ideals.' All 
these statements never take into account the 
ideals and ideas presented in the Vedanta; 
Western scientists do not know them. But 
what they know they present to us, and we 
Vedantins gladly accept them but go still fur¬ 
ther in the light of the data we have gathered 
from investigation into the deeper dimen¬ 
sions of human nature. 

'Then Huxley says, 'Another struggle 
still in progress is between the idea of pro¬ 
gress directed to the idea of a future life in a 
supernatural world, and one directed to pro¬ 
gress in this existing world. Until such major 
conflicts are resolved, humanity cannot have 
one single major purpose and progress can be 
but fitful and slow.' The conflict between this 
world and the supernatural Vedanta blew off 
long ago. In many Upanishads, spiritual reali¬ 
zation and fulfilment in life are considered as 
something to be attained here and now, on this 
earth. In the Mundaka Upanisad (1.2.10), you 
will find strong language against the desire to 
go to a supernatural world: 

Istdpurtam manyamand varistham 

ndnyac-chreyo vedayante pramudhdh; 

Ndkasya prsthe te sukrte nubhulvd- 


immii lokarii hinatarmh vd visanti. 

Utter fools are they who think that they 
will do some ritual and attain merit here, 
and enjoy in the highest heaven; and they 
think that there is nothing better. 

Now, this kind of language you get in 
plenty in the Upanishads and the Bha- 
gavadgitd, because the sages discovered the 
presence of the Divine in every human being 
and said that this truth can be realized here 
and now and not in some heaven in future. 
This is the significance of that profound Chdn- 
dogya Upanisad utterance, 'Tat tvam asi , That 
thou art.' So, long ago, Vedanta dismissed 
that very concept of the supernatural world, 
and propounded that evolutionary progress 
and fulfilment are to be achieved in this very 
world. So, what biology denies today has 
been denied by Vedanta long ago. 

The human being is unique in more 
ways than one, says Julian Huxley in his book 
Uniqueness of Man. Vedanta says that the 
highest human capacity is in realizing the 
very source of the universe, namely Brahman, 
the infinite non-dual Consciousness, which is 
also the one Self in all beings. This is conveyed 
in one phrase by the Bhagavata (11.9.28): 
'Brahmdvaloka dltisaiiant, (intellect) endowed 
with the capacity to realize Brahman.' If this 
is not accepted, man's choices remain less 
than the highest. 

The human being has the capacity to 
build up a world of peace and harmony and 
total human satisfaction. He can also destroy 
this world, for which the nuclear bombs of 
physics and the chemical bombs of chemistry 
are available to him. It is therefore, Huxley 
himself suggests, that modern science must 
develop further, for which he suggested the 
development of a new science, and called it 
'the science of human possibilities.' This sci¬ 
ence was developed and tested in ancient 
India a few thousand years ago. Its truths are 
found in the Upanishads, Bhagavan Bud¬ 
dha's teachings, and in Sri Ramakrishna's 
teachings in the modem age. 

The twentieth century has witnessed the 
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release from colonial and imperial yoke, 
along with India, of other nations in Asia and 
Africa. The voice of these people had been 
stifled for a few centuries, and the second part 
of the twentieth century saw their release 
from such colonial slavery. Africa was con¬ 
sidered a 'dark continent' by the western na¬ 
tions. That darkness is yielding place today to 
steady brightness through the spread of edu¬ 
cation. During my nine days' lecture tour of 
Zambia in 1974, I addressed several high 
schools and was impressed by the intelligence 
and alertness of the students. In the new mil¬ 
lennium, the dark Africa will become a bright 
Africa and an advanced continent. 

The end of the Second World War also 
witnessed the formation of a new interna¬ 
tional organization, viz the UNO, which has 
functioned very usefully through some of its 
branch institutions such as the UNESCO, WHO, 
World Bank, etc; however, it has been unable 
to withstand the political manipulation by 
some highly powerful nations. The collapse 
of the Marxist Soviet Union, thanks to internal 
forces, was another landmark in the past mil¬ 
lennium. 

India, being a victim of history for a 
thousand years, whose voice had been stifled 
for two centuries under British rule, showed 
itself as the creator of history even during the 
British colonial period, when Swami Vivek- 
ananda threw a few Vedantic thought-bombs 
at the Chicago Parliament of Religions in 1893 
and in several cities in USA, and also in Eng¬ 
land. The last century of the second millen¬ 
nium saw the slow spread of Vedantic ideas 
in India and the Western world. 

The greatest contribution of the science 
of human possibilities, which I mentioned 
earlier, to the world at large is going to be 
during the third millennium. Its central teach¬ 
ing is Advaita—non-duality. We are all spiri¬ 
tually one. There is no place for hatred, vio¬ 
lence and war in it. Here is a beautiful verse 
about this Advaitic ideal from the Mmidukxja 
Kdrikd (4.2) by Gaudapada of the seventh cen¬ 
tury CE, the guru's guru of the great 


Sankaracharya: 

Asparsa-yogo vai ndma 

snrvasattva-sukho hitah; 

Avivddo- 'viruddhns-ca 

desitns-t aril namdmyaham. 

I salute that great person who taught this 
yoga of asparSa, well known as the philoso¬ 
phy of non-duality, which seeks the hap¬ 
piness and welfare of all beings and which 
is free from disputation and contradiction. 

This great, ancient science of human pos¬ 
sibilities has the power to digest the evil po¬ 
tential of physical science—like nuclear war, 
chemical war, etc—and make for interna¬ 
tional peace, harmony and cooperation for 
the benefit of all humanity. The second mil¬ 
lennium passed on with a question mark left 
to the third millennium, the possible positive 
answer to which depends on the spread of the 
universal, unifying, and pacifying philoso¬ 
phy and spirituality of Advaita Vedanta. 

So far as India is concerned, the second 
millennium had many things to its credit. The 
most important blessing was the reinstate¬ 
ment of our democratic state. This system has 
stood firm during the last fifty years in spite 
of many ups and downs. India has a highly 
efficient and technical manpower and has- 
had numerous achievements to its credit, in¬ 
cluding substantial achievements in space 
technology. But India has entered this new 
century with the problem of the removal of 
poverty and illiteracy of over three hundred 
millions of its population. This is closely con¬ 
nected with the stabilization of its birthrate, 
which has risen to about one thousand mil¬ 
lion now from about three hundred million 
just fifty years ago. 

The new century is bound to achieve the 
state of social stabilization and zero popula¬ 
tion growth; already, one state, Kerala, has 
achieved this zero population growth; and 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu are on the way. 
The work of national integration, going on 
since the last half a century, will intensify in 
the twenty-first century. The spread of 
Vedantic ideas in the country is bound to 
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bring value-awareness and refinement in be¬ 
haviour among our people in general, and 
politicians and administrators in particular. 

According to the world's history, na¬ 
tional union and the strength of any state used 
to lead to its expansion. That found expres¬ 
sion in military aggression against neigh¬ 
bouring states, or, in recent history, in impe¬ 
rial and colonial expansion, exploitation, and 
extensive genocide. This was one sad experi¬ 
ence in the second millennium, especially due 
to some European states and Japan. But since 
the end of the Second World War, a new 
atmosphere of international cooperation 
through such institutions as the UNO, as men¬ 
tioned earlier, has set in, along with increas¬ 
ing global awareness. The first century of the 
third millennium has the challenge before it 
to take the world to a state of international 
peace and harmony and general human ful¬ 
filment. 

India's contribution in this direction is of 
immense importance and significance. In its 
five-thousand-year history, it has never en¬ 
gaged in any military aggression on its neigh¬ 
bours, even when it had political and military 


strength. Its influence on other parts of the 
world has been cultural and spiritual. As 
mentioned earlier, Swami Vivekananda con¬ 
quered the heart and mind of USA and Eng¬ 
land in the last decade of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury; he later declared in India that that was 
the way of India's expansion and conquest. 
Here are his own words (Complete Works, Vol. 
3, p. 110): 'Slow and silent as the gentle dew 
that falls in the morning, unseen and un¬ 
heard, yet producing a most marvellous re¬ 
sult, has been the work of this calm, patient, 
all-suffering spiritual race, upon the world of 
thought.' 

Indian philosophy and spirituality have 
a great role to play to bring international 
peace and harmony; and I found, during my 
several lecture tours abroad, that the Western 
world is waiting for this rational philosophy 
and spirituality of Vedanta, which makes, in 
Swami Vivekananda's own words, 'a Hindu 
a better Hindu, a Christian a better Christian, 
a Muslim a better Muslim,' and strangely 
enough, an atheist and agnostic a better athe¬ 
ist and agnostic—and more human! □ 


A Psalm 

of Life 

Tell me not, in mournful numbers. 

In the world's broad field of battle. 

Life is but an empty dream! 

In the bivouac of life. 

For the soul is dead that slumbers. 

Be not like dumb driven cattle! 

And things are not what they seem. 

Be a hero in the strife! 

Life is real! Life is earnest! 

Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant! 

And the grave is not its goal; 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Dust thou art, to dust retumest. 

Act,—act in the living Present! 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Heart within, and God o'erhead! 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

Is our destined end or way; 

With a heart for any rate, 

But to act, that each tomorrow 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Find us farther than today. 

Learn to labour and to wait. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfcllaxu 
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Heralding a Global Community 


THE DALAI LAMA 

Whoever has not heard of His Holiness the Dalai Lama? Venerable Tenzin Gyatso, the 
fourteenth Dalai Lama , is renowned the zuorld over as a harbinger of peace. Here are his 
invaluable thoughts to help us realize the dream of a glorious future. 

As the twentieth century draws to a Interdependence of Life 

close, we find that the world has grown In Tibet we say that many illnesses can 


smaller and the world's people have become 
almost one community. Political and military 
alliances have created large multinational 
groups, industry and international trade have 
produced a global economy, and worldwide 
communications are eliminating ancient bar¬ 
riers of distance, language and race. We are 
also being drawn together by the grave prob¬ 
lems we face: overpopulation, dwindling 
natural resources, and an environmental cri¬ 
sis that threatens our air, water and trees, 
along with the vast number of beautiful life 
forms that are the very foundation of exist¬ 
ence on this small planet we share. 

For some time, I have been thinking 
about how to increase our sense of mutual 
responsibility and the altruistic motive from 
which it derives. Whether we like it or not, we 
have all been born on this earth as part of one 
great human family. Today's world requires 
that we accept the oneness of humanity. 
Nowadays, events in one part of the world 
eventually affect the entire planet. In the con¬ 
text of our new interdependence, considering 
the interests of others is clearly the best form 
of self-interest. The necessity for cooperation 
can only strengthen mankind, because it 
helps us recognize that the most secure foun¬ 
dation for the new world order is not simply 
broader political and economic alliances, but 
rather each individual's genuine practice of 
love and compassion. For a better, happier, 
more stable and civilized future, each of us 
must develop a sincere, warm-hearted feeling 
of brotherhood. 


be cured by the one medicine of love and 
compassion. These qualities are the ultimate 
source of human happiness, and our need for 
them lies at the very core of our being. Prac¬ 
tising altruism is the real source of compro¬ 
mise and cooperation; merely recognizing 
our need for harmony is not enough. A mind 
committed to compassion is like an overflow¬ 
ing reservoir—a constant source of energy, 
determination and kindness. Therefore, we 
should not limit our expressions of love and 
compassion to our family and friends. 

When I consider the lack of cooperation 
in human society, I can only conclude that it 
stems from ignorance of our interdependent • 
nature. For instance, millions of people live 
together in large cities all over the world, but 
despite this proximity, many are lonely. This 
is very sad. I believe that despite the rapid 
advances made by civilization in the previous 
century, the most immediate cause of our 
present dilemma is our undue emphasis on 
material development alone. To me it is clear: 
a genuine sense of responsibility can result 
only if we develop compassion. Adopting an 
attitude of universal responsibility is essen¬ 
tially a personal matter. The real test of com¬ 
passion is not what we say in abstract discus¬ 
sions but how we conduct ourselves in daily 
life. Still, certain fundamental views are basic 
to the practise of altruism. Though no system 
of government is perfect, democracy is that 
which is closest to humanity's essential na¬ 
ture. To work as one, we must respect the 
right of all peoples and nations to maintain 
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their own distinctive character and values. In 
particular, a tremendous effort will be re¬ 
quired to bring compassion into the realm of 
international business and in the field of mod¬ 
ern science. If we do not base our every action 
on an ethical foundation, we run the risk of 
inflicting terrible harm on the delicate matrix 
of life. 

Religious Diversity 

Nor are the religions of the world ex¬ 
empt from this responsibility. The purpose of 
religion is not to build beautiful churches or 
temples, but to cultivate positive human 
qualities such as tolerance, generosity and 
love. One religion, like a single type of food, 
cannot satisfy everybody. According to their 
varying mental dispositions, some people 
benefit from one kind of teaching, others from 
another. Thus there is no reason to engage in 
divisive religious bigotry and intolerance, 
and every reason to cherish and respect all 
forms of spiritual practice. 

I see compassion, love and forgiveness 
as common ground for all different religions, 
irrespective of tradition or philosophy. Al¬ 
though there are fundamental differences be¬ 
tween different religious ideas, such as the 
acceptance of an Almighty Creator, every re¬ 
ligion teaches us the same message: be a 
warm-hearted person. Now in ancient times 
when the various religions were based in dif¬ 
ferent places there was less communication 
between them. But today, the world has be¬ 
come much smaller, so communication be¬ 
tween different religious faiths has become 
very strong. Under such circumstances, I 
think pluralism among believers is very es¬ 
sential. After all, in humanity there are so 
many mental dispositions, so simply one re¬ 
ligion, no matter how profound, cannot sat¬ 
isfy all the variety of people. For instance, in 
spite of such a diversity of religious tradi¬ 
tions, the majority of people still remain un¬ 
attracted by religion. Of the five billion peo¬ 
ple, I believe only around one billion are true 
religious believers. The rest of humanity re¬ 
main in the true sense non-believers. So one 


religion obviously cannot satisfy all of hu¬ 
manity. Under such circumstances, a variety 
of religions is actually necessary and useful, 
and therefore the only sensible thing is that all 
different religions work together and live har¬ 
moniously, helping one another. There are 
positive developments recently and I have 
noticed closer relations forming between 
various religions. 

Challenges before Religions 

In the history of humanity there have 
been very tragic events which came about 
because of religion. Even to this day, we see 
that conflicts arise in the name of religion and 
the human community is further divided. If 
we were to meet this challenge, then I am sure 
we would find that there are enough grounds 
on which we can build harmony between the 
various religions and develop a genuine re¬ 
spect towards each other. 

Another important challenge facing hu¬ 
manity now is the issue of environmental 
protection. In fact, a number of prominent 
environmentalists have expressed their wish 
to see more active initiatives taken by the 
different religious traditions and especially 
by their leaders. I think this is a wish that is 
very valid. Personally, I feel that much of the 
environmental problem really stems from 
our insatiable desire, lack of contentment, 
and greed. It is in the religious teachings that 
we find various instructions that enable us to 
keep a check on our desires and greed, and to 
positively transform our behaviour and con¬ 
duct. Therefore, I think religious traditions 
have not only a potential but also a great 
responsibility to make contributions in that 
direction. 

Another thing that I consider very im¬ 
portant, and which is a responsibility that 
religious traditions must take upon them¬ 
selves, is the putting forward of a united front 
against war and conflict. I know that in hu¬ 
man history there have been a few cases 
where, through war, freedom has been won 
and certain goals have been achieved. But I 
personally believe that war cannot ever lead 
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to the ultimate solution of a problem. There¬ 
fore, I think it is important for all the religious 
traditions to take a united stand and voice 
their opposition to the very idea of war. But 
voicing one's opposition to war alone is not 
enough. We must do something to bring 
about an end to war and conflict, and one of 
the things that we have to seriously think 
about is the question of disarmament. I know 
that the motivating factor which triggers the 
need for weapons is human emotion—hatred 
and anger. But there is no way that we can 
completely eliminate anger and hatred from 
the minds of human beings. We can definitely 
reduce their force and alleviate them, but not 
completely eliminate them. That means that 
we have to make serious efforts to achieve 
disarmament. 

Another challenge that we face is the 
question of population. I know that from the 
point of view of all religious traditions, life, 
human life in particular, is precious. How¬ 
ever, if we look at this issue from a global 
perspective, then I think there is definitely a 
need for all religious traditions to give the 
population issue very serious thought, be¬ 
cause the world's resources are limited. 

I think the most important task of any 
religious practitioner is to examine oneself 
within one's own mind and try to transform 
one's body, speech and mind, and act accord¬ 
ing to the teachings and principles of the re¬ 
ligious tradition that one is following. This is 
very important. Conversely, if one's faith or 
practise of religion remains only at the intel¬ 
lectual level of knowledge, such as being fa¬ 
miliar with certain doctrines without translat¬ 
ing them into one's behaviour or conduct, 
then I think that is a grave mistake. 

Hope for the Future 

Throughout history, mankind has pur¬ 
sued peace one way or another. Is it too opti¬ 
mistic to imagine that world peace may fi¬ 
nally be within our grasp? I do not believe 
that there has been an increase in the amount 
of people's hatred, only in their ability to 
manifest it in vastly destructive weapons. On 


the other hand, bearing witness to the tragic 
evidence of the mass slaughter caused by 
such weapons in our century has given us the 
opportunity to control war. To do so, it is clear 
we must disarm. Naturally global peace can¬ 
not occur all at once. Since conditions around 
the world are so varied, its spread will have 
to be incremental. But there is no reason why 
it cannot begin in one region and then spread 
gradually from one continent to another. 

Our scientists are extremely bright. Why 
should their brilliance be wasted on such 
dreadful endeavours when it could be used 
for positive global development? The great 
deserts of the world such as the Sahara and 
the Gobi could be cultivated to increase food 
production and ease overcrowding. Many 
countries now face years of severe drought. 
New, less expensive methods of desaliniza¬ 
tion could be developed to render sea water 
suitable for human consumption and other 
uses. Our planet is blessed with vast natural 
treasures. If we use them properly, beginning 
with the elimination of militarism and war, 
truly, every human being will be able to live 
a wealthy, well-cared-for life. 

I would like to conclude by stating that, 
in general, I feel optimistic about the future. 
Some recent trends portend our great poten¬ 
tial for a better world. I think we can say that, 
because of the lessons we have begun to learn, 
the next century will be friendlier, more har¬ 
monious, and less harmful. Compassion, the 
seed of peace, will be able to flourish. I am 
very hopeful. At the same time, I believe that 
every individual has a responsibility to help 
guide our global family in the right direction. 
Good wishes alone are not enough; we have 
to assume responsibility. I am sure that many 
honest, sincere people all over the world al¬ 
ready hold the views that I have mentioned 
here. I for one truly believe that individuals 
can make a difference in society. Since peri¬ 
ods of great change such as the present one 
come so rarely in human history, it is up to 
each of us to make the best use of our time to 
help create a happier world. □ 
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I would like to subtitle my write-up, 
'Light at the End of the Tunnel.' What I do not 
know is whether to put a question mark at the 
end of that subtitle, to ask if light is emerging 
at the end of the tunnel. Or should I put a 
period at the end of the subtitle and declare 
that it is? I leave the option to readers. My 
wife reminds me of Woody Allen's quip, 
'Sure there's light at the end of the tunnel. It 
is Jersey.' But the question is whether we have 
a better light coming over the horizon. 

Alfred North Whitehead, one of the 
leading philosophers of our century, said that 
the two most important forces in human his¬ 
tory are science and religion, and added the 
provocative statement that more than any 
other single factor, the future of humanity 
depends on how these two great forces settle 
into relationship with one another. For 400 
years, the relationship has been tense. First, 
the Church had the power and did not use it 
well. It attempted to strangle some of the 
nascent sciences in their cradle. Now the 
power is on the other side, that of science. 
Science today has become a part of our cul¬ 
ture. Our culture believes in and wants ever 
more favours from science, and our faith is 
firmly placed in it. This situation creates an 
imbalance in the other direction. 

To illustrate the current imbalance be¬ 
tween science and religion, let me use a per¬ 
sonal example. Over this past summer. Free¬ 
man Dyson, one of the leading cosmologists 
of our day, wrote in the New York Reviezu of 


Books about John Polkinghorne's theology. 
Polkinghorne is also a world-class scientist, 
having contributed to the development of 
quantum mechanics, but at the age of 50 he 
entered a second career as an Anglican cler¬ 
gyman who writes about theology. Dyson, 
referring to Polkinghorne's work, wrote that 
science is about fact and theology about 
words. What does that mean? I wrote a letter 
to the New York Review of Books, which they 
published, and let me quote from that letter: 
It is symptomatic of the unlevel playing 
field on which science and religion con¬ 
tend today, that a scientist with no theo¬ 
logical credentials. Freeman Dyson, feels 
comfortable in concluding that the theol¬ 
ogy of a fellow scientist, John Polking¬ 
horne is, like all theology, about words 
and not, as is the case with science, about 
things. 

I wonder if the New York Review of Books 
would have given the slightest attention to a 
theologian making a statement like that on 
science; if a theologian had written that sci¬ 
ence was like maya or illusion or something 
like that. Obviously such a statement would 
have gone straight into the wastebasket. It is 
a small thing, but it is telling in regard to the 
current imbalance between religion and sci¬ 
ence. Although it is self-serving, let me quote 
the opening sentence of Freeman Dyson's re¬ 
sponse to my letter: 

I'm grateful to Huston Smith for correct¬ 
ing my mistake. I have, as he says, no 
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theological credentials. I have learned a lot 
from his letter. 

Well, he may have no theological credentials, 
but he is certainly a gentleman. That was a 
most gracious response. 

Now let me come back to my image of a 
tunnel. Let me give you some examples to 
illustrate what I see as the four sides of that 
tunnel, a tunnel through which I believe the 
human spirit has been moving for nearly the 
last four centuries. Let me begin with the floor 
of the tunnel, which I will call scientism. Sci¬ 
ence, to my thinking, is best seen as the objec¬ 
tive findings of the scientific method, and if I 
said the slightest thing against science I 
would be the world's greatest ingrate. 

Six years ago I was diagnosed with pros¬ 
tate cancer, and my urologist and proctologist 
went to do a very scientific and precise job of 
saving me. And now, six years later I am alive 
and, as you will discover if you have not 
already, still kicking. Had it not been for sci¬ 
ence, I would have died four years ago after 
two very unpleasant final years. So I am fully 
supportive of science. On the other hand, I do 
not support scientism, by which I mean a 
belief system which adds to objective facts of 
science two riders which are not at all sup¬ 
ported by facts, but which are simply opinion. 
These two riders are, first, that the things with 
which science primarily deals, namely the 
material, observable elements of the universe, 
are the fundamental elements which gave rise 
to everything else, spirit included; the second 
rider holds that the scientific method is, if not 
the only reliable window on truth, at least the 
most reliable one. These two ideas are opin¬ 
ions, and people are welcome to hold them, 
but as a culture we make the mistake of failing 
to distinguish between science , that is, the ob¬ 
jective findings of the scientific method, and 
the opinions which are added to science in 
order to create scientism. As a result scientism 
manages to pull onto itself the faith which is 
more properly placed in science as an objec¬ 
tive and largely successful method. 

My one example of scientism comes 


from the best book on scientism I know of, by 
Brian Appleyard, who begins with a fictional 
account to make his point. He asks us to 
imagine a missionary in Africa. Conversion is 
slow until a young woman comes down with 
an infectious disease. The tribal doctors can 
do nothing and the young woman is dying. 
At this point the missionary remembers that 
she has a little penicillin in her bag. She ad¬ 
ministers this to the dying woman, who mi¬ 
raculously recovers. Appleyard points out 
that, with this single act, it is all over for the 
traditional culture. Elijah has met the proph¬ 
ets of Baal, and Elijah, representing in this 
case science, has won. Appleyard now com¬ 
ments that if those people had only reasoned 
differently, if they had said to themselves. 
This woman obviously knows things about 
our bodies that we do not and we should be 
grateful to her and listen; but her medicine 
does not change who we are or where we 
came from or where we are going, and cer¬ 
tainly not why we are here. There is certainly 
no reason why we cannot accept her knowl¬ 
edge about our bodies and still hold on to the 
myths and lore which give power and mean¬ 
ing to our culture.' Appleyard now states that 
the problem here is that these people do not 
have the ability to reason this way, and that, 
just as importantly, neither do we. It is our 
inability to reason in a synthetic and relativis¬ 
tic way that constitutes our scientism. For us, 
it is an unarguable and all-encompassing 
faith which we do not wish to adulterate with 
any superstition. 

Now let me say about the side of the 
tunnel which represents higher education. 
Here the key book is by the able historian at 
Notre Dame University, George Marsden, 
who has written a splendid study called The 
Soul of the American University. In this book he 
asserts, with extensive documentation, that in 
five generations the ethos of the university 
has moved from Protestant Estab- 
lishmentism—all the universities here were 
established to train Protestant ministers—to 
today's Established Disbelief. With the excep- 
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tion of science, which is, apart from some 
fringe movements, regarded at our universi¬ 
ties as established knowledge and believed in 
almost without question, the attitude toward 
any other form of belief is radically sceptical. 
Robert Bellah, who retired last spring from 
the University of California, says that the 
greatest indictment of the American univer¬ 
sity is that it erodes not just religious belief, 
but all belief, and that the chief entrees into 
that erosion are the hermeneutics of suspicion 
on the one hand, and postmodernism, which 
equates truth with a power play, on the other. 

I had lunch some months back with 
someone who described himself as 'convic- 
tionally impaired/ a very telling phrase 
which, I think, describes well the atmosphere 
of the modern American university. I also 
think of Coomaraswamy's remark—he was a 
great art historian who founded the Oriental 
wing of the Boston Museum of Art—that it 
takes four years to get a college education and 
40 to get over it. 

And now to the roof of our tunnel, which 
I will allow to represent secularism. This is no 
surprise, given that it is universities which 
train most of our leaders and send them out 
to dominant positions in our culture, which 
in turn becomes secular and agnostic. Peter 
Berger, a sociologist at Boston University, 
puts this graphically by saying that if India is 
the most religious nation and Sweden the 
least religious, America is a land of Indians 
ruled by Swedes. It is a quip, but a very telling 
one. To illustrate secularism, let me note the 
public understanding of what happened in 
the Scopes Trial, the so-called Monkey Trial. 
This trial took place in the 1920s, after the 
Butler Act prohibited the teaching of evolu¬ 
tion in schools. The ACLU then mounted a test 
case in Dayton, Tennessee, in which they de¬ 
fended a biology teacher who was charged 
with violating that Act. The teacher was tried 
and convicted. The event was made into a hit 
play and later a film, both entitled Inherit the 
Wind. The play was actually revised and re¬ 
mounted four or five years ago. As I recall, the 


play was very powerful, and it was only later 
that I appreciated the extent to which the 
media had shaped the events to suit the secu¬ 
larist outlook of the times. In brief, the whole 
course of events in Dayton, Tennessee, was 
actually orchestrated by the local Chamber of 
Commerce, who approached the biology 
teacher and asked him to challenge the Act, 
seeing the commercial possibilities for Day- 
ton in the trial. And indeed, some 200 report¬ 
ers descended on Dayton, as did a great many 
tourists, and the Chamber made Dayton a lot 
of money. The real story was, however, some¬ 
what different. Scopes was not a biologist. 
The biology teacher had died mid-semester 
and somebody was needed to keep order in 
the class, so Scopes, the football coach, took 
over. During the trial, he declared that his 
students taught him more biology than he 
taught them. Unlike the plot of the play and 
movie. Scopes was never jailed, and Bryan, 
again unlike his character in the play, was not 
a fundamentalist at all, being concerned only 
with social Darwinism. He was a great hu¬ 
manitarian and, in spite of being the attorney 
for the state, recommended acquittal for 
Scopes. The judge refused, instead levying a 
token fine of $100. Bryan pulled out his wallet 
on the spot and paid it himself. Virtually 
everything in the play was treated in this way, 
casting Scopes' accusers and Bryan himself as 
Bible-thumping reactionaries and Scopes' de¬ 
fenders as enlightened, sensitive, reasonable 
progressives. The media retold the story in 
polarized, secularist terms. 

The remaining side of our tunnel is the 
law. Our founders and their Congress, having 
left Europe for freedom of religion, were 
greatly concerned with keeping government 
out of the practice of religion. Thus, the First 
Amendment declares that Congress shall 
pass no law regulating religious practice; they 
wanted to leave that matter totally in the 
hands of the states. Yet within the last 200 
hundred years, government has continuously 
arrogated to itself more and more control 
over religious matters. Very recently, Gover- 
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nor Wilson of USA vetoed a movement by a 
coalition of religious leaders to restore the 
formerly high standard necessary for govern¬ 
ment interference in religious matters, a 
standard which has been steadily decreasing. 
To give a personal example, I spent two years 
putting together One Nation Under God: The 
Triumph of the Native American Church. In 1990, 
the federal government stripped that church 
of its constitutional right to religious practice 
because of its use of peyote, a harmless cactus 
to which it is impossible to become addicted 
and to which not a single misdemeanour or 
crime has ever been traced. Compare that to 
the record of alcohol, the sacrament of the 
dominant religions in our culture and a legal 
drug, and you see the unfairness of this. 

I shall have to end my presentation. It is 
like the old sermons, 25 minutes on sin and 5 
minutes on salvation. What about the light at 
the end of the tunnel? In a lecture a few days 
ago I said that I have never been so optimistic 
as I have become in the last few years, not 
about our society and its socio-political-mar¬ 
keting-economic future, with the rich getting 
richer, but about the relationship between sci¬ 
ence and religion. There I feel optimistic, for 
two reasons. One is exemplified by the com¬ 
pany of world-class physicists such as Geof¬ 
frey Chew and Henry Stapp. The latter stated, 
'Everything we now know is in accord with 
the idea that the fundamental process of na¬ 
ture is outside space and time/ Now do not 


take me to mean that scientists are saying God 
exists. They are simply saying that there is 
this X which calls the tune, but they cannot 
tell us anything about the qualities of that X. 
Still, what an opening of the door for conver¬ 
sations, on a more level playing field, be¬ 
tween science and religion. I am sure readers 
would agree that Brahman lies outside space 
and time. 

My other reason for optimism comes 
from the science of biology, by which I mean 
macrobiology, a younger and less secure sci¬ 
ence than microbiology, with much work to 
do. Last summer I gave a week's worth of 
lectures in Chatauqua, New York, and one of 
these was on evolution. In the course of pre¬ 
paring for the lectures, I wrote an open letter 
to the National Association of Biological Pro¬ 
fessors, asking them if they would consider 
dropping two words from their definition of 
evolution, which currently states that evolu¬ 
tion is an 'unsupervised, impersonal' process. 
I argued that there is no factual evidence to 
support those two words. Their board took 
the matter up at their annual week-long meet¬ 
ing, and on the first day spent ten minutes 
discussing my proposal. They rejected it un¬ 
animously, but the issue did not go away. By 
the fourth and last meeting, at the end of their 
agenda, they reconsidered my proposal for 45 
more minutes and unanimously voted to 
strike those two words from their definition 
of evolution. In short, they are teachable. □ 


Vivekananda's Vision of Religion 

Religious ideas will have to become universal, vast, and infinite; and then alone we 
shall have the fullest play of religion, for the power of religion has only just begun to 
manifest in the world. It is sometimes said that religions are dying out, that spiritual 
ideas are dying out of the world. To me it seems that they have just begun to grow. The 
power of religion, broadened and purified, is going to penetrate every part of human 
life.... What is needed is a fellow-feeling between the different types of religion, seeing 
that they all stand or fall together, a fellow-feeling which springs from mutual esteem 
and mutual respect.... 

—Szvami Vivekananda 
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Education and Culture: A Paradigm Shift 

Dr KARAN SINGH 

Hozv should our educational system be in future? An eminent thinker, Dr Karan Singh 
presents his brilliant thoughts on this subject. Having been at the helm of Indian educational 
affairs for some time, Dr Singh's ideas are in perfect harmony with both tradition as well as 
modernity. A celebrated academician, Dr Singh studied Aurobindo's political philosophy 
for his doctorate, and has several books to his credit. His well-known zvorks include the 
autobiographical writings Heir Apparent and Sadar-i-Riyasat; One Man's World is 
about the thinker's world tour and his ideas on India, religion, etc. 


Living in an interconnected and interde¬ 
pendent world that is undergoing challenges 
and changes in our fundamental assumptions 
about the nature of reality and our relation to 
the earth process, the time has come when 
creative minds throughout the planet must 
mobilize their inner and outer resources for 
providing a new vision of reality and a dy¬ 
namic, holistic philosophy of culture, educa¬ 
tion and development. The international sce¬ 
nario does not offer any optimistic picture of 
balanced development, as the gap between 
the wealthy and poor nations is widening, 
and even within nations the disparities be¬ 
tween the rich and the poor are increasing in 
terms of access to goods and services, to 
knowledge and culture. The transitional 
phase is unfolding new possibilities and new 
promises, but these are still far from actuali¬ 
zation. With the collapse of communism, the 
polarized, rigid ideologies and blocs have dis¬ 
appeared and a fresh breeze of democracy 
and freedom is blowing across the planet, but 
there is also a new wall rising between North 
and South, developed and developing na¬ 
tions. 

The emerging parameters of develop¬ 
ment are no longer based on the concept of 
automatic progress. The new theory of devel¬ 
opment does not restrict itself merely to eco¬ 
nomic growth, but embraces within its fold 
the quality of life and cultural development. 


The human factor in the new concept of de¬ 
velopment begins in human culture, and it 
must lead to cultural fulfilment. At the Earth 
Summit in Rio in 1998, the link between eco¬ 
nomic growth and sustainable development 
was sharply and coherently spelt out, and it 
was also recognized that the key to the pres¬ 
ervation of the environment lies in culture, 
and that this linkage must be given due sig¬ 
nificance in the new development strategy. It 
is culture in its broadest sense that is the 
ultimate source and goal of development, 
and provides it a new content, quality and 
direction, and this, in turn, must be reflected 
in the educational process. 

Education, hitherto mainly concerned 
with the transmission of cultural patterns 
from one generation to another, has under¬ 
gone a dramatic transformation in the age of 
science and technology. It has assumed sev¬ 
eral new functions, such as extension of the 
frontiers of knowledge through basic and ap¬ 
plied research, and activity to meet the pres¬ 
sures and demands of the industrial and con¬ 
sumer society. Three centuries ago there was 
a major shift in education from pre-modem 
holism to separateness, and consequently we 
witnessed the multiplication of disciplines 
and compartmentalization of knowledge. 
There are separate classes for everything, and 
the generally accepted attitude is that each 
body of knowledge is a distinct and separate 
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subject composed of objective and undeni¬ 
able facts. In the historical perspective, the 
present worldview and value-system were 
evolved and matured during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and they became 
the basis of the paradigm that has dominated 
Western culture for the past three hundred 
years. The world machine became the domi¬ 
nant metaphor of that era, and the mechanical 
model of the world represented a powerful 
intellectual achievement, producing astound¬ 
ing achievements in science and technology. 
This was based on the Cartesian-Newtonian, 
Marxian paradigm of dualistic reality, 
whereby the world was looked upon as a sort 
of giant mechanical machine governed by 
strictly rigid laws of nature. In this frame¬ 
work, consciousness was considered to be 
simply an epiphenomenon, an accidental or 
perhaps incidental function of matter in evo¬ 
lution. 

There is literally no aspect of our life or 
activity that has not been profoundly modi¬ 
fied by the technological revolution, and in 
the past few decades there has been an expo¬ 
nential leap in this process. In fact it touches 
every facet of our life-system, our health and 
livelihood, the quality of our environment, 
social relationships, the economy, technol- 
ogy, policies and education. There has, of 
course, also been the negative influence of 
this great force which has adversely affected 
the quality of life and environment and de¬ 
nied to each human being the spiritual di¬ 
mension. In its most hideous manifestations, 
this view led to the unspeakable horrors of 
Stalin's slave camps and Hitler's gas cham¬ 
bers. We are, therefore, caught in a double¬ 
bind. On the one hand consumerism grows 
apace in the affluent countries with the devel¬ 
oping world desperately trying to catch up, 
while on the other the natural resources of our 
planet are getting rapidly depleted with the 
exponential rate of population growth which 
has crossed the six billion mark at the end of 
the last century. 

It is a crisis of unprecedented dimen¬ 


sions in recorded history, and we have 
reached a point where we have begun to ex¬ 
perience the threat of extinction of the human 
race and of life-system on this planet. The 
global ecosystem and further evolution of life 
on earth are endangered and this may well 
end in massive ecological disaster. Over¬ 
population and industrial technology have 
contributed in various ways to severe degra¬ 
dation of the natural environment upon 
which we are completely dependent. Indeed, 
the air we breathe, the food we eat and the 
water we drink are all polluted. The ozone 
layer in our outer atmosphere, which shelters 
us from deadly rays, is showing signs of de¬ 
pletion. Vast areas of the earth have been 
ravaged and laid waste, rivers, lakes—and 
even the oceans, the very cradle of life—have 
been polluted. Thousands of species of flora 
and fauna have become extinct, and countless 
others follow them every year into oblivion. 
Our present educational system is producing 
a quality of life that suffers from depression 
and psychiatric disorders flowing from the 
deterioration in our social environment. 
There has been an increasing rise in violent 
crimes, terrorism, accidents, suicides, sexu¬ 
ally transmitted diseases, alcoholism and 
drug abuse. Whether we talk about cancer or 
crime figures, inflation or unemployment, 
traffic jams or energy shortages, the dynamic 
underlying these problems is the same. There 
are systemic problems, which means that 
they are closely interconnected and interde¬ 
pendent, and, are partly the outcome of our 
specialized system of education which is be¬ 
reft of cultural and spiritual values. 

These problems cannot be tackled by a 
fragmented and fractured educational meth¬ 
odology and rigid curricula. To understand 
our multifaced crisis we need to adopt a ho¬ 
listic and ecological approach in the context 
of human cultural evolution. The question 
that we have to address today is how to trans¬ 
form the present crisis into a new possibility 
by evolving a radically different approach to 
education and culture in the twenty-first cen- 
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tury. Instead of clinging to fixed ideas and 
rigid patterns, what is needed is the recogni¬ 
tion of some of the ideas of various religious 
and cultural traditions for a decisive break¬ 
through, a quantum jump into a new cultural 
dimension. We must learn the fourfold art of 
nurturing the body, the mind, the emotions 
and the spirit so that the individual can move 
towards harmonious development. In a 
world hurtling into the new millennium, we 
are now called upon to make a major shift 
from disintegration to integration, from com¬ 
pulsive consumerism to sustainable develop¬ 
ment, from regionalism to globalism, from 
the exploitative image of man and nature to 
the cooperative and ecological image. The 
main instrument for this process will inevita¬ 
bly be the educational system, which alone 
can facilitate the task of actualizing the total 
potentialities of human beings. This creative 
reorientation of our educational systems, 
both their outer structure and inner spirit, 
represents one of the most exciting challenges 
of our times. 

In this process the cultural dimension is 
tremendously important. The philosopher 
Whitehead correctly analysed this when he 
wrote, 'Culture is activity of thought, and 
receptiveness to beauty and humane feeling. 
Scraps of information have nothing to do with 
it. A merely well-informed man is the most 
useless bore on God's earth. What we should 
aim at producing is men who possess both 
culture and expert knowledge in some direc¬ 
tion. Their expert knowledge will give them 
the ground to start from, and their culture will 
lead them as deep as philosophy and as high 
as art.' And the great evolutionary philoso¬ 
pher Sri Aurobindo, one of the most creative 
minds of the modern age, writes: 'The indi¬ 
vidual is indeed the key to the evolutionary 
movement; for it is the individual who finds 
himself, who becomes conscious of the Real¬ 
ity. The individual does not owe his ultimate 
allegiance either to the state, which is a ma¬ 
chine, or to the community, which is a part of 
life and not the whole life. His allegiance must 


be to the Truth, the self, the spirit, the Divine 
which is in him and all. Not to subordinate or 
lose himself in the mass, but to find and ex¬ 
press the truth of being in himself and help 
the community and humanity in its seeking 
for its own truth and fullness of being must 
be his real object of existence.' 

To meet this great challenge we must 
shake off our diffidence and plunge bodily 
into the future, our feet firmly based in our 
cultural heritage and our minds reaching out 
to the infinite possibilities that lie ahead. The 
focus of education must shift from material 
consciousness to spiritual consciousness, 
from utilitarian to humanistic, from exclu¬ 
sively intellectual to intuitive and creative 
consciousness, from a dehumanized and ac¬ 
quisitive worldview to the humanistic and 
sharing Weltanschauung. It must recognize 
that at every level we are interconnected and 
interdependent, and that on the cosmic scale 
we are but one little link in a great chain of 
being. Cultural activity should be at once a 
celebration of diversity and a reiteration of 
unity. 

All over the world there is a growing 
number of individuals and organizations 
who are committed to the expansion of hu¬ 
man consciousness, spiritual transformation 
and a new evolution based on cooperation, 
collaboration, reciprocal altruism and per¬ 
sonal and social responsibility. In fact, only a 
comprehensive and holistic system of educa¬ 
tion can bring about a change in our con¬ 
sciousness and expand our personal and uni¬ 
versal awareness. The vision of education 
that we propose and articulate must embrace 
the further expansion of human conscious¬ 
ness, and the time for this change is now. The 
UNESCO Commission on Education for the 
21st century must, therefore, evolve an edu¬ 
cational system that: 

(a) respects the unique individuality 
and dignity of each human being regard¬ 
less of race or religion, sex or nationality; 

(b) ensures the necessary intellectual 
and cultural inputs—through study. 
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dance, drama, music, fine arts—for the full 
flowering of the human personality; 

(c) encourages cultural and linguistic 
diversity while stressing the unique na¬ 
ture of humanness that knits humanity 
into a single, extended family; 

(d) accepts the prime importance of 
achieving universal literacy on the planet 
at the latest by the year 2010; 

(e) utilizes the latest communications 
technology—specially satellite televi¬ 
sion—to develop a new kind of creative 
distance education which would cover 
hitherto inaccessible areas and popula¬ 
tions, while at the same time enriching the 
academic inputs for those who already 
have access to educational institutions; 

(f) trains men and women with the 
skills necessary to play a positive and crea¬ 
tive role in the emerging global society; 

(g) honours the spiritual spark in each 
human being and encourages its growth 


into the bright light of spiritual illumina¬ 
tion through prayer, meditation, contem¬ 
plation and dedicated service offered up 
to the Divine; 

(h) acknowledges that the basic ele¬ 
ment relating human beings to them¬ 
selves, their society and their environment 
is consciousness, and seeks to chisel and 
refine human consciousness so that hu¬ 
manity can rise individually and collec¬ 
tively to the next stage in their evolution¬ 
ary destiny; and 

(i) knits all this together to articulate a 
philosophy of life which stresses the social 
values of love, compassion, non-violence, 
cleanliness, helpfulness, respect of elders, 
involvement in community development, 
environment and demographic values, in¬ 
terfaith harmony and other such compo¬ 
nents of human culture that conduce to the 
well-being of all the inhabitants of Planet 
Earth. □ 


Vivekananda's Vision of Education 

What we want are Western science coupled with Vedanta, Brahmacharya as the 

guiding motto, and also Shraddha and faith in one's own self. You see, no one can teach 

% 

anybody. The teacher spoils everything by thinking that he is teaching. Thus Vedanta 
says that within man is all knowledge—even in a boy it is so—and it requires only an 
awakening, and that much is the work of a teacher. Goodness gracious! What a fuss and 
fury about graduating, and after a few days all cools down! Does higher education mean 
mere study of material sciences and turning out things of everyday use by machinery? 
The use of higher education is to find out how to solve the problems of life, and this is 
what is engaging the profound thought of the modern civilised world, but it was solved 
in our country thousands of years ago. 

The less you read, the better. Read the Gita and other good works on Vedanta. That 
is all you need. The present system of education is all wrong. The mind is crammed 
with facts before it knows how to think. Control of the mind should be taught first. If I 
had my education to get over again and had any voice in the matter, I would learn to 
master my mind first, and then gather facts if I wanted them. It takes people a long time 
to learn things because they cannot concentrate their minds at will. 

—Swami Vivekananda 
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Astronomy in the Millennium 

Dr JAYANT V. NARLIKAR 

One of the world's leading astrophysicists today , Dr Jay ant Narliknr's splendid 
contributions have been hailed as milestones in astronomical research. We thank the author 
for sending us this brilliant article on all aspects of astronomy. His recent book , Seven 
Wonders of the Cosmos (Cambridge University Press), is considered to be tin important 
addition to cosmological literature. 


Introduction 

It is hard to summarize even the high¬ 
lights of such a dynamical subject as astron¬ 
omy, which can claim to be the oldest of all 
sciences. Here is an attempt to select a few 
instances which are regarded as landmarks 
(or spacemarks?) in the evolution of the hu¬ 
man perception of the universe. 

Perhaps I should begin with India! For 
nearly a thousand years ago astronomy flour¬ 
ished in India, whereas it was dormant in 
Europe where the Greek contributions of an 
earlier millennium had become fossilized. 
The Arabs were playing a major role in con¬ 
veying and recording astronomical findings 
from India and the Orient in general. The 
golden age of Indian astronomy, which had 
begun in the fifth century AD with Aryabhata 
was coming to a close in the twelfth century 
with Bhaskara II. However, the Siddhantashi- 
romani of Bhaskara (1150), with its contribu¬ 
tions to astronomy and mathematics has sur¬ 
vived to tell us of the advances in these fields 
in those times. Certainly trigonometry and 
algebra were used in India in astronomical 
observations of stars and planets and calcula¬ 
tions of events like eclipses, occultations, etc. 

Unfortunately, the momentum in India 
died down in the following centuries and it 
picked up in Europe with the advent of Cop¬ 
ernicus, Galileo and Kepler in the 15th-17th 
centuries. We will take up the story there. 

Advent of the Heliocentric Theory 

From sometime in the first half of the 


sixteenth century to sometime in the second 
half of the seventeenth, a major revolution 
took place in man's perception of his position 
in the universe. This period may seem too 
long in modern terms but seen in terms of the 
slow-motion progress of science in earlier 
times, it was very important and far-reaching. 

In the golden era of Greek astronomy, 
Hipparchus (190-1201’>C) and Ptolemy (85-165 
AD) had perfected the geocentric theory 
which described the stellar and the planetary 
system as revolving around the fixed Earth. 
The stars were relatively easy to describe in 
this framework, but the planets with their 
apparently irregular motions were more dif¬ 
ficult to fit in. 

Guided by Aristotle's penchant for cir¬ 
cles as paths for natural motions, the Greeks 
wanted to describe a typical planetary path as 
a circle whose centre moved on another circle, 
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whose centre moved on a third circle and so 
on, with the final circle in the series going 
around the fixed Earth. These circles came to 
be shown as epicycles , and Ptolemy's book 
Syntax is which became better known through 
its Arab translation as Almagest was regarded 
as the last word on the subject for fifteen 
centuries. * 

It was against this well-entrenched belief 
in the fixed Earth theory which had become a 
religious dogma in Europe that we must view 
the Copernican revolution. First in a mono¬ 
graph called Commentariolus and later in the 
detailed volume De Revolutionibus Orbium 
Caelestium which he saw completed in 1543 
when he was on his deathbed, Nicolas Cop¬ 
ernicus proposed the heliocentric theory. 

Copernicus showed that the motions of 
the planets are considerably simplified if one 
shifts the centre point from the Earth to the 
Sun, with the former also moving around the 
latter. He too had to use epicycles to describe 
planetary paths, however. It was Johannes 
Kepler in the early seventeenth century who 
first obtained the correct picture of planetary 
paths. He showed that they moved in ellipti¬ 
cal orbits with the Sun as one of the two foci. 
Thanks to the work of Kepler and his contem¬ 
porary Galileo Gallilei who launched a major 
campaign not only against the geocentric the¬ 
ory but also against the entire Aristotelian 
natural philosophy, the Copernican revolu¬ 
tion reached a successful completion. 

However, the bulk of the controversy 
surrounding the heliocentric theory arose be- 
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cause it was trying to replace what had be¬ 
come a religious tenet, namely, that the Earth 
is firmly fixed in the universe. 

Does the Earth Move? 

'Eppur si muove' ('Yes, it does move') 
said Galileo in 1633 even after recanting and 
supporting the geocentric theory. Is the Earth 
fixed and the Sun goes round it or vice versa? 
The debate had been a long-standing one. The 
relativist today may say: does it matter? Are 
not the laws of physics the same whichever 
frame of reference you find convenient to 
use? Indeed, in a purely two-body system the 
question of what goes round what is unde- 
cidable. 

But astronomers have more than two 
bodies to deal with. Apart from the planets in 
our neighbourhood, there is the background 
of stars. With respect to that background the 
question of what goes round what does be¬ 
come meaningful. And it is in principle de¬ 
cidable. Aristarchus of Samos in Greece, back 
in the third century BC was the main propo¬ 
nent of the heliocentric theory. His idea was 
put to a test: at six-month intervals the stars 
should appear to change their direction be¬ 
cause of the change of the observer's vantage 
point as the Earth moves through space. 

The idea was right but Aristarchus lost 
the debate for two reasons. First, he and his 
contemporaries had grossly underestimated 
the stellar distances and had expected appre¬ 
ciable angular changes of star directions. 
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which were not found. Second, the astro¬ 
nomical techniques of his times were not ac¬ 
curate enough to measure the changes of the 
order of 0.1 arc second that were in fact there. 

Even Galileo, despite his confidence in 
the heliocentric theory, did not have the cor¬ 
rect test to claim. His notion that the Earth's 
motion causes tides of oceans was wrong. The 
real tests of the hypothesis came in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. The parallax test pro¬ 
posed by Aristarchus was first used by Bessel 
for a reliable result in 1838 for the star 61 
Cygni, whose parallax is about 0.3 arc second. 
An earlier test of the Earth's motion came in 
1725 from aberration measurements by 
Bradley who measured the change in the di¬ 
rection of light coming from a star as per¬ 
ceived from the moving platform of the Earth. 

The 'How' and 'Why' of Planetary Motion 

The true motions of planets around the 
Sun began to be understood, thanks to the 
pioneering work of Johannes Kepler. 

Kepler started as an assistant to the fa¬ 
mous astronomer Tycho Brahe from Urani- 
borg, Denmark. Tycho did not believe in the 
Copernican heliocentric theory and had col¬ 
lected a lot of observational data on planetary 
positions from his well-equipped observa¬ 
tory in the hope of disproving the theory and 
proving his own version of the geocentric 
theory. However, he died in 1601 without 
realizing his dream. On his deathbed he en¬ 
joined Kepler to complete the mission with 




Newton 


the help of data already collected. 

With painstaking efforts lasting nearly 
two decades, Kepler completed his work only 
to find that the data corroborated the helio¬ 
centric view, but in a way not imagined even 
by Copernicus. For, till Kepler announced his 
results, circular trajectories and epicycles had 
played the key role in describing the plane¬ 
tary orbits. Kepler found that the typical 
planetary orbit is an ellipse with the Sun as 
one of its two foci. Kepler not only deter¬ 
mined the shape of the orbit but also de¬ 
scribed the mathematical pattern of how 
planets move along their respective orbits 
with the Sun as the common focal point. The 
next step to understand was why the planets 
moved in that fashion. 

In the end, it was left to Isaac Newton in 
England to complete the picture. Taking off 
from Galileo's ideas on motion and inertia, 
Newton formulated his laws of motion. 
Given Kepler's laws as empirical facts, New¬ 
ton was able to explain them within his dy¬ 
namical framework and in this process made 
his great discovery of the law of universal 
gravitation. 

For, Newton's laws of motion rela ted the 
acceleration of a body to the force acting on it. 
From Kepler's laws, it was possible for New¬ 
ton to find the planetary acceleration and 
hence the force acting on the planet. This is 
how he arrived at the inverse square law of 
gravitation. 
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With his characteristic genius, Newton 
used his newly discovered methods of calcu¬ 
lus to work out the inverse problem, viz, what 
is the orbit if the force is given as per the 
inverse square law? The answer came out to 
be the orbits found by Kepler. 

The publication of Philosophiae Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica (The Mathematical 
Principles of Natural Philosophy) in 1687 by 
Newton represents the culmination of human 
efforts over recorded history to understand 
how and why the planets move across the 
sky. 

The Universality of the Law of Gravitation 

Folklore has it that the fall of an apple in 
his orchard at his residence, the Woolsthorpe 
Manor, inspired Isaac Newton to think of the 
law of gravitation. However, the real quanti¬ 
tative evidence for the inverse square law 
came from the date on the motions of the 
Moon and the planets. But the question still 
remained as to how wide in its applicability 
is the law of gravitation. Here too astronomy, 
rather than terrestrial laboratory experi¬ 
ments, provided further inputs. 

Even during Newton's lifetime, his 
friend and scientific colleague Edmund Hal¬ 
ley made the important prediction that the 
comets that had previously visited the Earth's 
neighbourhood in the years 1456, 1531, 1607 
and 1682 were one and the same comet that 
was following a periodic and highly eccentric 
orbit under the Sun's gravitational field and 
that it would next visit in the year 1758. Hal¬ 
ley calculated the comet's orbit using New¬ 
ton's laws of motion and gravitation. The 
comet did visit exactly as predicted, although 
Halley was not alive to witness this triumph. 
The comet itself has since been named after 
Halley. 

There were other post-Newtonian tri¬ 
umphs of the law of gravitation. The discov¬ 
ery in 1845 of planet Neptune came out of the 
application of the law of gravitation to under¬ 
stand the small but unmistakable discrepancy 
in the orbit of planet Uranus: Uranus was not 
moving exactly along its Keplerian orbit. 


Adams in England and Leverrier in France 
independently deduced the existence of a 
new planet from its possible effect on the orbit 
of Uranus. Galle of the Berlin Observatory 
was able to confirm the location of the planet 
as predicted. 

However, the validity of the law of 
gravitation beyond the narrow confines of 
our solar system began to be evident in the 
nineteenth century with the observations of 
binary stars. In 1803, Sir William Herschel 
first recognized visual binaries and their or¬ 
bital motions which appeared to follow Ke¬ 
plerian laws. Unlike the rather unequal com¬ 
bination of a massive Sun and a very low 
mass planet, the binary stars were of compa¬ 
rable masses but one could still study them as 
examples of Newtonian two-body gravitat¬ 
ing systems. 

Today the astronomer applies the phe¬ 
nomenon of gravitation to even larger sys¬ 
tems like galaxies, quasars, clusters and su¬ 
perclusters of galaxies and even to the entire 
universe. But we will come to those applica¬ 
tions later. 

Stellar Studies in Bulk 

The nineteenth century saw astronomers 
take on studies of stars in bulk. Of particular 
interest were the clusters of stars and the 
nebulae. With his large telescopes including 
the 48-inch reflector, William Herschel made 
pioneering discoveries which led to the first 
attempt at finding the structure of our Gal¬ 
axy. 

The key feature of this structure which is 
visible to the naked eye on a clear night is of 
course the Milky Way, a white band stretch¬ 
ing across the sky. By counting stars in differ¬ 
ent directions.. Herschel demonstrated that 
they are concentrated in the plane of the 
Milky Way. If we imagine ourselves as lo¬ 
cated in this plane, then looking out we 
would see the stars in the 'disc' projected as a 
band. Today, we call this disc of stars 'the 
Galaxy'. 

Herschel found the stars to be distrib¬ 
uted mainly in the plane of the Milky Way; 
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the nebulae, which were diffuse patches of 
light, however, seemed to avoid that plane. 
Unlike the stars, the nebulae have a diffused 
cloud-like appearance and Herschel thought 
them to be components of the Milky Way 
system. Some indeed seemed to have a central 
star. 

Back in the eighteenth century, the 
mathematician J.H. Lambert had suggested 
that by and large the nebulae were large clus¬ 
ters of stars—they were galaxies like our 
Milky Way Galaxy, but because they hap¬ 
pened to be very far away they looked small 
and one could not make out their starry char¬ 
acter. However, Herschel thought otherwise: 
because these nebulae avoided the plane of 
our Galaxy he felt that their distribution was 
somehow related to the structure of the Gal¬ 
axy. Herschel's studies also led him to believe 
that our Sun and the Solar System were lo¬ 
cated very close to the centre of the Galaxy. 

Eventually, these conclusions of Her¬ 
schel proved to be wrong. The crucial aspect 
of the cosmos that he had not been aware of 
was the presence of dust. Like stars, clouds of 
dust particles are also concentrated in the disc 
of the Milky Way, thus obscuring the view of 
all distant objects lying in that plane. Which 


is why no nebulae are seen in the galactic 
plane. It was the dust obscuration that also 
misled Herschel about the true extent of our 
Galaxy and our location in it. But the real 
picture emerged only in the present century. 

The Discovery of Helium and 

Astronomical Spectroscopy 

In the Total Solar Eclipse (TSE) of 1868, 
astronomical observations achieved a 'first', 
namely, the first time that the astronomical 
setting led to a discovery which was repli¬ 
cated in a terrestrial laboratory years later. 
This happened in the TSE observations by the 
French astronomer Pierre Jules Cesar Janssen 
(1824-1907) at Guntur, now in Andhra 
Pradesh, India. The source of a yellow line in 
the flash spectrum was identified as a new 
element which, because of its presence on the 
Sun (Helios in Greek), was named Helium. 
The genesis of the name is due to the co-dis¬ 
coverer of the new element, Joseph Norman 
Lockyer (1836-1920). The same element was 
discovered anew on the Earth in 1895 by Ram¬ 
say in a classical investigation as a constituent 
of the Earth's atmosphere. Today, cosmolo- 
gists recognize it as the next abundant ele¬ 
ment in the universe after hydrogen. There is 
a postscript to the eclipse episode. During his 
post-eclipse stay in Simla, Janssen made the 
first spectrohelioscope, which was used for 
the daily examination of the Sun. It was the 
transit of Venus on 9 December 1896 that led 
to the institutionalization of astrophysics in 
India. European solar physicists realized the 
advantage of India's sunny weather for their 
research and took the initiative. The Govern¬ 
ment of India was persuaded that support for 
the study of the Sun would help prediction of 
the errant monsoons, so essential to India's 
agriculture! 

The discovery of helium was a major 
step in a quiet but significant revolution that 
was taking place in astronomy in the nine¬ 
teenth century, a revolution that was to lead 
to major advances in physics in the early 
years of the next century. This astronomical 
revolution was in spectroscopy and some im- 
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portant developments in it were as follows: 
1814-15 von Fraunhofer measured the 
relative positions of dark lines in the solar 
spectrum. 

1822 John Herschel discovered the bright 
spectra of volatilized metallic salts and 
suggested in the following year that such 
lines might be used to detect these ele¬ 
ments. 

1849 J. Foucault pointed out the exact cor¬ 
respondence between the bright and dark 
lines. 

1849 George Stokes showed that atoms 
which emit bright emission lines when 
hot, absorb lines of the same wavelength 
when in cold vapour form. Thus, he ex¬ 
plained that the dark Fraunhofer lines rep¬ 
resent absorption by metallic vapours. 
1860 The first spectroscopic examination 
of stars began. 

1867 Angelo Secchi classified stars in four 
classes according to their spectra. 

1890 Around this time E. Pickering intro¬ 
duced the Harvard classes 
0,B,A,F,G,K,M,R,N,...that are now com¬ 
monly used. 

The Galactic Centre 
Late in the eighteenth century, William 
Herschel had begun measurements of stellar 
distances, starting with the assumption that 
stars are basically similar to the Sun. Thus, the 
fainter the star the farther it would have to be. 
By counting stars to fainter and fainter mag¬ 
nitudes, Herschel was able to get a qualitative 
picture of their distribution in what became 
known as the Galaxy. 

In HerscheFs picture, the Sun was placed 
at the centre of the Milky Way. This belief 
survived throughout the nineteenth century, 
and when towards its end J.C. Kapteyn 
planned a large scale programme of spectros¬ 
copy and photometry of stars in the Milky 
Way so as to determine its structure, he was 
guided by the same belief. The outcome of 
this work led to the Kapteyn Universe in 1922, 
in which the entire system was believed to be 
10,000 light years in diameter and centred on 


the Sun. 

By 1918, however, thanks to the work of 
Harlow Shapely, picture of a different and 
larger system was emerging with the Sun well 
away from the centre. With the help of meas¬ 
urements of angular sizes of globular clusters 
(these are spherical distributions of stars) 
Shapely found that the true centre of the Gal¬ 
axy lies in the direction of Sagittarius. His 
estimate of the diameter of the Galaxy at 
300,000 light years, however, turned out to be 
too large by a factor of three. This was because 
he had not taken into account the attenuation 
of starlight by interstellar dust—an effect that 
became known and established in the 1930s. 
After an initial period of controversy between 
the Kapteyn and Shapely schools of thought, 
the latter prevailed. 

Catching Glimpses of Extragalactic World 

While the overall picture of our Galaxy 
was taking shape, the astronomers were also 
becoming aware of what lies beyond. As early 
as 1755, in his book Universal Natural History 
and Theory of the Heavens , Immanuel Kant laid 
down what has become known as the 'Island 
Universe' hypothesis. According to this hy¬ 
pothesis, the Galaxy is a stellar system float¬ 
ing like an island in space along with innu¬ 
merable other such systems separated by 
enormous distances. 

This idea was slow to catch on despite 
evidence coming through observations. For 
example, in the beginning of this century spi¬ 
ral nebulae were known as individual enti¬ 
ties. But how large and how distant were 
they? As late as 1920, many astronomers be¬ 
lieved that the Galaxy is larger than any other 
system and that the spiral nebulae were part 
of it or its satellites. A minority, however, 
believed like Kant that these nebulae were 
very distant and were galaxies in their own 
right. 

Harlow Shapely who had been correct in 
the controversy regarding the Galactic Centre 
was on the wrong side in this argument. In 
1919, for example, there'was a debate be¬ 
tween Shapely and Curtis with the latter 
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maintaining the Kantian view. A major factor 
in these arguments was the claim by Van 
Maanen at the Mount Wilson Observatory 
that spiral nebulae like M 33, M 81, etc (M 
denoting the Messier Catalogue) possessed 
proper motions, ie, they moved perpendicu¬ 
lar to the line of sight. If this claim was correct 
then they could not be very far as, otherwise, 
their transverse speeds would have to be im¬ 
possibly high. 

However, thanks to the work of Edwin 
Hubble who measured the distances of such 
nebulae, the Curtis claim gradually pre¬ 
vailed. Moreover, by the mid-1930s Van 
Maanen's claim lost credibility as it could not 
be substantiated by others and the doors to 
the vast extragalactic universe were thrown 
open. 

Hubble's Law and the Expanding Universe 

The extragalactic nature of faint nebulae 
was thus becoming clear, thanks to the dis¬ 
tance measurements by Edwin Hubble. Hub- 
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ble was able to demonstrate that these nebu¬ 
lae were galaxies in their own right, contain¬ 
ing hundreds of billions of stars like our 
Milky Way. 

Side by side with this development, be¬ 
tween 1912 and 1925, V.M. Slipher discovered 
a novel feature of these galaxies. The spectra 
of these galaxies showed absorption lines that 
were generally redshifted. That is, these lines 
were seen at longer wavelengths than their 
standard laboratory values. If one interprets 


this shift as a Doppler shift, then the implica¬ 
tion is that the source of light is moving away 
from us as observers. The Doppler shift for¬ 
mula tells us that the fractional increase in 
wavelength multiplied by the speed of light 
is the speed of radial recession. 

When Hubble and his junior colleague 
Milton Humason combined the redshift ob¬ 
servations with their distance measurements, 
a clear signal emerged. The farther the source 
galaxy the larger was its radial velocity of 
recession. In 1929, Hubble was able to express 
the result as a linear relation: 

V=H.D 

where V is the velocity of recession and D the 
distance of the galaxy. H is a constant, known 
as Hubble's constant. The value Hubble got 
for this constant was 530 km/second/mega¬ 
parsec. 

Hubble's Law as above came to be 
known and showed for the first time that the 
large scale universe may not be static but is a 
dynamic entity. How to model a dynamic 
universe was therefore a challenging problem 
for theorists and was to lead them to the 
foundations of the subject of cosmology. The 
popular theoretical model to emerge was that 
in which the universe exploded into existence 
in a primordial event, usually called the 'big 
bang'. It has been expanding ever since. Be¬ 
fore we proceed further with this story, let us 
look at another branch of astronomy which 
was making remarkable progress. 

Understanding of Stellar Structure 

As astronomers were able to classify 
stars according to their luminosity and sur¬ 
face temperature, the latter made possible by 
spectroscopy, astrophysicists began to apply 
the laws of physics they had learnt in the 
terrestrial laboratory to stars. Around 1920, 
the Indian physicist Meghnad Saha laid the 
foundations of stellar astrophysics by his fa¬ 
mous 'ionization equation'. Questions relat¬ 
ing to a deeper understanding of stars, such 
as: what makes a star shine, what are the 
forces controlling its equilibrium, how does 
energy propagate outwards within its inte- 
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rior, etc could now be meaningfully posed. 

It was Arthur Stanley Eddington who 
pioneered the subject of stellar structure. Ed¬ 
dington's equations of stellar structure basi¬ 
cally formulated the physics behind the ques¬ 
tions posed above. Solving these equations, 
Eddington could deduce that the stellar inte¬ 
rior would typically be made of hot plasma 
whose temperature falls outwards from a 
very high central value of upwards of 10 mil¬ 
lion degrees C. Likewise its thermal and ra¬ 
diation pressures decrease outwards, thereby 
supplying the force necessary to keep it in 
equilibrium against its own gravity. 

It is these high core temperatures that 
hold the key to the secret of stellar energy. 
Following the ideas of ]. Perrin, Eddington 
argued that temperatures of such high order 
would induce thermonuclear fusion, leading 
to the formation of helium from the fusion of 
hydrogen nuclei. 

In a hot plasma, hydrogen nuclei are 
stripped of their electrons and move freely. 
But how could four such positively charged 
particles overcome their mutual repulsion 
and fuse together? The nuclear physicists 
were sceptical of Eddington's ideas and felt 
that even at the high temperatures he was 
talking about, nuclear fusion would not hap¬ 
pen. In his classic book. The Internal Constitu¬ 
tion of the Stars, published in the mid-twenties, 
Eddington poured scorn on his critics: 'We do 
not argue with the critic who urges that the 
stars are not hot enough for this process; we 
tell him to go and find a hotter place.' 

Within a decade, however, the nature of 
nuclear force whose attractive power at close 
range dwarfs any electric repulsion, became 
established and Eddington's conjecture was 
proved. In 1939 Hans Bethe, a nuclear physi¬ 
cist, constructed solar models in which the 
then available information on thermonuclear 
fusion was put in. With this work, it became 
possible to predict the physical characteristics 
of a star like its radius, surface temperature 
and colour, its luminosity, etc, given its mass. 
For this landmark work, Bethe was awarded 


the Nobel Prize in 1967. 

The Origin of Elements 

There were two attacks on the problem 
of understanding the origin of chemical ele¬ 
ments in the universe, both in the 1940s. 
George Gamow and his younger colleagues 
Ralph Alpher and Robert Herman explored 
the avenue provided by big bang cosmology. 
According to this model, during the period of 
around 1-200 seconds, the universe passed 
through a density-temperature phase when 
conditions were suitable for thermonuclear 
fusion. Gamow believed that this process 
would generate most atomic nuclei found in 
the universe. 

In the end, it turned out that the process 
worked only for light nuclei, up to essentially 
helium. The gap between the atomic mass 
range 5-8, caused by the lack of stable nuclei, 
made the nucleosynthesis process impossible 
beyond this range. 

In 1946, in a paper in the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society , Fred Hoyle 
proposed the alternative route of stellar nu¬ 
cleosynthesis. As stellar models had demon¬ 
strated, stars like the Sun are making helium 
in a slow but steady way by synthesizing 
hydrogen nuclei. Why not pursue this proc¬ 
ess further in evolutionary stages? 

Again, the gap in the mass range 5-8 
became an obstacle. Although Ed Saltpeter 
had proposed 'jumping' across this gap to 
make carbon from three helium nuclei, a 
three-body collision, being rare, would not 
work. In 1954, Hoyle came up with the ingen¬ 
ious solution that the reaction to carbon is a 
resonant reaction. His calculations suggested 
that this reaction should produce an excited 
state of carbon which would subsequently 
decay to normal state. The question was, did 
such an excited state of carbon exist? 

The question was soon settled when 
Ward Whaling and Willy Fowler at Caltech 
found it by experiment! And so, not only was 
the crucial gap bridged, but a way was found 
to understand the evolution of stars beyond 
the main sequence. The next important land- 
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mark in stellar nucleosynthesis was the com¬ 
prehensive work of Geoffrey and Margaret 
Burbidge, Willy Fowler and Fred Hoyle in 
1957. Popularly known as the B 2 FH theory, it 
explained how most nuclei are formed in 
stars. 

Did this supplant the primordial nucleo¬ 
synthesis of Gamow et al? Not quite! That 
theory was to make a comeback, as we shall 
see next. 

Cosmic Microwave Background 

In 1964, Amo Penzias and Robert Wilson 
at the Bell Telephone Laboratory, Hold ale, 
New Jersey, made an unexpected discovery 
while testing their hom-shaped antenna for 
some galactic observations in the micro- 
waves. Working at 7.35 cm wavelength, they 
found that after subtracting contributions 
from all known sources, there still remained 
an isotropic background of radiation. If the 
radiation were in thermal equilibrium, its 
equivalent black body temperature came to 
around 3.5K. What was this radiation due to? 

We just described the primordial nucleo¬ 
synthesis theory of George Gamow and his 
collaborators. A by-product of that work was 
a deduction, first published by Gamow's col¬ 
laborators Ralph Alpher and Robert Herman 
in Nature in 1948, that the early hot era of 
nucleosynthesis would leave behind a relic 
radiation background. 

The Gamow idea of primordial nucleo¬ 
synthesis and relic radiation was, however, 
independently resurrected in the early 1960s 
by R.H. Dicke and P.J.E. Peebles in Princeton 
and by Ya B. Z'eldovich in Moscow. The 
Princeton group had in fact begun to set up 
an antenna to detect the radiation, when the 
news of the discovery by Penzias and Wilson 
reached them. They could interpret the iso¬ 
tropic background found by Penzias and Wil¬ 
son as the relic of big bang. 

This discovery of an isotropic micro- 
wave background radiation (MBR) has been 
considered the most significant theory in cos¬ 
mology since Hubble's Law. Moreover, it was 
considered the strongest support for the big 


bang hypothesis. In 1978, Penzias and Wilson 
were awarded the Nobel Prize for this discov¬ 
ery. The strength of this evidence grew as 
further observations led to a confirmation 
that the spectrum of MBR is indeed that of a 
black body with a presently estimated tem¬ 
perature of 2.73K (K measures temperature 
on the absolute or Kelvin scale. The absolute 
zero stands for nearly -273 degrees C). 

Astronomical Telescopes 

We have been remiss in missing out an 
important series of achievements on the ob¬ 
servational front, namely the discovery and 
development of optical telescopes. The pio¬ 
neer, of course, was Galileo Galilei who in 
1609 first used a modified version of the tele¬ 
scope invented a few months earlier by Hans 
Lippershey in Holland. The potential of the 
telescope for astronomy was demonstrated 
by Galileo's discovery of the sunspots, lunar 
craters and the inner four satellites of Jupiter. 
After an initial mistrust of this new instru¬ 
ment, the telescopes gained in popularity 
amongst astronomers and instruments with 
bigger and better lenses came into operation. 
There was, however, the problem that be¬ 
cause of dispersion of light through a glass 
lens there was a chromatic aberration in the 
images produced, besides other problems 
like difficulties of focusing images sharply. 

For this reason, the infracting telescopes 
were gradually replaced by the reflecting 
types where a primary mirror, preferably 
paraboloidal in shape, performed a much bet¬ 
ter job than a lens. The prototype of the basic 
instrument was made by no less a person than 
Isaac Newton. This model was gradually im¬ 
proved upon and telescopes with bigger mir¬ 
rors were made. The large telescope made by 
William Herschel in the late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was of 48-inch diameter and had a 40- 
foot-long tube. The reflecting telescopes are 
more compact than the refracting ones and it 
is, of course, easier to prepare and maintain 
one surface (of a mirror) than two (of a lens). 
They come with various arrangements for 
focusing the images, such as Cassegrain, 
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Coude, prime focus, etc. 

By the second decade of the twentieth 
century, a large telescope with 100-inch di¬ 
ameter was constructed on Mount Wilson in 
Southern California. This telescope played a 
leading role in opening out the extragalactic 
world to the astronomers and in establishing 
the phenomenon of the expanding universe. 

An even bigger telescope was in opera¬ 
tion by 1949. It was the biggest working tele¬ 
scope in the world for nearly half a century, 
and it was located on Mount Palomar further 
south in California. Its primary mirror has a 
diameter of 200 inches (5 metres). Naturally 
this telescope played a major role in the stud¬ 
ies of the large scale structure of the universe. 
The last three decades have seen the building 
of several telescopes in the 4-metre class. In 
more recent times telescopes even bigger, 
with 8-10 metre diameter mirrors, are in use. 

And we should also mention the various 
new 'astronomies' to have emerged in the last 
fifty years, using telescopes for radio waves, 
X-rays, ultraviolet and infrared rays, etc. 
These have added further dimensions to as¬ 
tronomy. 

The Discovert/ of Quasi-Stellar Objects 

Perhaps the event which contributed 
most towards enlivening extragalactic as¬ 
tronomy this century was the discovery in 
1963 of the quasi-stellar objects. 

As the adjective 'quasi-stellar' suggests, 
these objects have a star-like appearance (in 
contrast to the fuzzy appearance of galaxies), 
and they had earlier been mistaken for stars. 
The appreciation of their rather extraordinary 
nature came about, thanks to a cooperation 
between optical and radio astronomers. 

Radio astronomers C. Hazard, M.B. 
Mackay and A.J. Shimmins took the first step 
in this venture in 1962, when they used the 
then new method of lunar occultation. The 
radio source 3C 273 was going to be occulted 
by the Moon and the drop in its radio flux 
during the period of occultation could be 
used to pinpoint the position of the source 
very accurately. These observations were car- 
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ried out by the trio at Parkes Radio Astron¬ 
omy Observatory. 

The accurate position coordinates of the 
source were conveyed to the optical astrono¬ 
mers using the then largest telescope of 5 
metres on Mount Palomar. With the help of 
optical plates, the source was identified with 
a 13th magnitude star. However, it was only 
when Maarten Schmidt at the Palomar Obser¬ 
vatory took the spectrum of the object that its 
extraordinary nature became clear. The spec¬ 
trum had emission lines, which are somewhat 
unusual for a star, but even more impor¬ 
tantly, they showed a redshift of 0.158, which 
was unheard of for a star. Thus the source was 
not a star. What was it? 

Shortly thereafter another radio source, 
3C 48, was identified with another star-like 
object and this one had a redshift even higher, 
of 0.367. Astronomers realized that they were 
finding a new population of sources. What 
was the cause of their high redshifts? 

Assumptions that the redshift was Dop¬ 
pler or gravitational in origin were tried, but 
they placed almost impossible constraints on 
the early models. The third option, that of 
cosmological redshift (due to* expansion of 
the universe), was known for galaxies and 
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could be applied to these sources. This placed 
them well beyond the Galaxy and, therefore, 
also demanded that they were even more 
powerful emitters of light than the typical 
galaxy. 

This requirement coupled with the com¬ 
pact size of the source meant that it had its 
energy reservoir within a very tiny volume 
compared to a galaxy. In the early part of 
1963, Fred Hoyle and William Fowler pro¬ 
posed that the energy source lay in the gravi¬ 
tational field of a compact supermassive ob¬ 
ject, later to be identified with the name 'black 
hole'. 

Today, around 10,000 quasars have been 
found and they have provided a wealth of 
menu to astronomers and astrophysicists. 
The former have to contend with multi-wave¬ 
length observations ranging from radio to 
X-rays, while the latter have to provide mod¬ 
els of high energy astrophysics, using at times 
inputs from general relativity. 

Molecules in Space 

In 1944 van de Hulst had derived an 
important result that the atom of neutral hy¬ 
drogen has two states for its electron, an up¬ 
per energy state when it is spinning parallel 
to the proton and a lower energy state when 
it is spinning anti-parallel to it, and a transi¬ 
tion from the former to the latter gives rise to 
a wave of 21 cm wavelength. In the early days 
of radio astronomy, this wavelength played a 
major role in identifying the presence of neu¬ 
tral hydrogen as the predominant component 
of the interstellar medium. 

Nevertheless, astronomers by and large 
were not prepared to accept the presence of 
molecules distributed in giant clouds in the 
interstellar space, as proposed, for example, 
by Fred Hoyle with R.A. Lyttleton in 1940. 
Although Andrew McKeller discovered CH 
and CN by using optical methods, the real 


burst of activities began when in 1963 OH was 
discovered by S. Weinrab, A.H. Barrett, M.L. 
Meeks and J.C. Henry at the radio wave¬ 
length of 18 cm. 

Because molecular transitions occur at 
such energies that the resulting photons are 
by and large emitted in the millimetre wave¬ 
lengths (rather than at the radio wave¬ 
lengths), antennas suitably designed for re¬ 
ceiving radiation at such wavelengths began 
to be set up. The lead was taken by the NARO 
at Green Bank in the USA and by the CSIRO in 
Australia. Thus in 1968, water and ammonia 
were discovered at wavelengths of 1.35 cm 
and 1.26 cm respectively, as predicted by 
Charles Towns in 1955. 

The sixties and the seventies saw mo¬ 
lecular astronomy come into its own, with the 
realization that there are giant clouds with 
molecules filling the interstellar space. A typi¬ 
cal molecular cloud is around a light year 
across, whereas there may be hundreds of 
such regions in a giant molecular cloud ex¬ 
tending to 100 light years. The process of star 
formation takes place in the relatively denser 
molecular clouds. 

But what has been impressive is the 
wealth of molecules found, organic as well as 
inorganic. For example, HC 9 N (cyano-octa- 
tetrayn) is an example of a molecule with 11 
atoms. Other more familiar molecules in¬ 
clude methanol, acetaldehyde, dimethyl 1 
ether, etc. The origin of these molecules and 
their interaction in space form topics for the 
newly emerging branch of 'astrochemistry'. 

The presence of organic molecules in 
space has also strengthened the speculation 
that extraterrestrial habitats for life may exist 
in the Galaxy. Perhaps the greatest discovery 
of the next millennium, perhaps the next cen¬ 
tury, will be that we are not alone in the 
universe. O 


Vedanta and modem science both posit a self-evolving Cause. ... Physical science 
is to find out facts, metaphysics is the thread to bind the flowers into a bouquet. 

—Swami Vivekananda 







INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


India and the World: Retrospect and Prospect 


A.N.D. HAKSAR 


Hozv does a stalwart from the diplomatic circles look at India and the world of the past 
and the future? We present the invaluable reflections of a renowned former career diplomat . 
Sri A.N.D. Haksar served as India’s ambassador to Yugoslavia, Portugal, Kenya and 
Seychelles, and as president of the United Nations Environment Programme. A graduate of 
Allahabad and Oxford Universities, Sri Haksar lives near Delhi, writing on international 
affairs and translating Sanskrit classics. Four of his works have been published by Penguin 
Books. 


India's diversity extends to the eras and 
calendars used in the country. According to 
the Shaka Samvat, a new century and millen¬ 
nium will begin only 78 years from now. For 
the followers of the Vikrama era, these have 
already commenced 57 years ago. The coun¬ 
try has several systems for recording the pas¬ 
sage of time, each with its own point of refer¬ 
ence. These include the one now used univer¬ 
sally, which marks this year as the advent of 
the 21st century and the third millennium. 

The commencement of any new cycle of 
time is an appropriate occasion for a 'lion's 
view', to use the Sanskrit expression for a 
brief look behind as one moves forward. The 
simhavalokana undertaken here is confined to 
India's interaction with the outside world 
during the 20th century, and the prospects 
this presents for the years ahead. 

The year 1947 constitutes an obvious wa¬ 
tershed in India's history during the last cen¬ 
tury. The country attained freedom from co¬ 
lonial rule in that year, and at the same time 
underwent partition into the independent 
states of India and Pakistan. The global scene 
had its own watersheds, which also affected 
India. These included the two World Wars, 
and the revolutions in Russia and China in the 
first half of the century. The second half saw 
the spread of de-colonization, the Cold War 
and the subsequent stirrings of a new world 
order which is still in evolution. In the South 


Asian region, where India is located, the last 
fifty years were further marked by modern¬ 
ization, conflicts, the birth of a new state and 
the beginning of regional cooperation. 

All these changes influenced India's in¬ 
ternational relations, out there were some 
constant factors which provided a foundation 
for them. These were India's pivotal geo-stra- 
tegic location, its large size and resources, its 
immense population, orderly tradition of 
governance, and a long history of culture and 
civilization. An important consequence of 
these features was that Indian developments 
had a continuing resonance outside and pro¬ 
vided models for what may happen else¬ 
where. 

In the century preceding independence, 
India's size and resources, geography and 
history, made it the natural 'crown jewel of 
the British Empire.' It became the centrepiece 
of British colonial administration in Asia 
from Suez to Singapore and beyond. While 
India's external relations were controlled by 
Britain for its own benefit, they nevertheless 
expanded, increasing Indian contacts with 
the world outside. Indian merchant commu¬ 
nities became established in Africa and 
Southeast Asia. Indian labour was settled as 
far apart as Guyana, Mauritius and Fiji. In¬ 
dian armies were deployed in Europe, East 
Africa and the Middle East during the World 
Wars. Funding of the second war made India 
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a substantial creditor nation by its end, and 
provided a financial base for an independent 
start. 

Of more lasting importance for India's 
external relations, the growth of English as 
the medium of higher education in the coun¬ 
try from the 19th century onwards enabled a 
steady spread of ideas. Modern political and 
economic thought, science and technology 
flowed into India in an ever increasing tide, 
and India's aspirations for freedom and up- 
liftment, as well as its ancient wisdom, came 
to be progressively better known abroad. The 
West was introduced to the latter by savants 
like Swami Vivekananda who had the ability 
to interpret either culture to the other. The 
Indian liberation struggle provided an inspi¬ 
ration for other countries under colonial rule 
in Asia and Africa. After India's inde¬ 
pendence, its administration and economic 
development became a model for study and 
emulation by many newly free countries, just 
as its timeless message found receptive audi¬ 
ences in the developed world. 

A major global phenomenon after World 
War II was the collapse of the old colonial 
empires and the emergence of their former 
possessions as separate new states. Another 
was the commencement of the Cold War be¬ 
tween the victors of the previous conflict, and 
the determination of most recently free coun¬ 
tries to stay aloof from this new confronta¬ 
tion. India provided a conceptual lead in both 
de-colonization and non-alignment, and 
helped to shape these two movements which 
had an important role in the evolution of 
international affairs throughout the second 
half of the 20th century. A related movement, 
of which India was also among the initiators 
and proponents, was the grouping of less 
developed countries to seek a more equitable 
share in global economic growth. 

All these activities took place in close 
association with the United Nations, which 
had been established at the end of the Second 
World War. A founder member of this organi¬ 
zation, India became a leading spokesman of 


the non-aligned and developing countries in 
its deliberations, and among the most active 
participants in its peace keeping and other 
activities. 

The relative smoothness with which In¬ 
dia appeared on the global scene as a force for 
peace and stability in a world often on the 
brink of war, was not matched by its record 
in regional affairs. The latter included contin¬ 
ual turbulence in relations with Pakistan, 
which thrice erupted in open war, and spo¬ 
radic tensions with other neighbours, twice 
leading to conflict. The seeds of the first rela¬ 
tionship were sown in the same march of 
events which led to the partition of 1947. The 
others reflected structural problems inherent 
in relations between a large country and small 
neighbours. The case of relations with China 
had its own set of circumstances. A small 
beginning has been made in recent years for 
improving the latter, as also for promoting 
South Asian regional cooperation. But the es¬ 
tablishment of durable and harmonious rela¬ 
tions with all its neighbours remains a chal¬ 
lenge for India and the countries concerned in 
the 21st century. 

The current notions of regional and 
global peace presuppose a world of nation 
states, endeavouring individually or collec¬ 
tively to harmonize their separate interests 
which may otherwise prove antagonistic. The 
20 th century was characterized by such a 
world, seeking coexistence but often shaken 
by conflict and, towards the end of the cen¬ 
tury, pursuing both nuclear armament and 
disarmament. Several signs of gradual trans¬ 
formation have however become apparent in 
recent decades. 

Progress in science and technology, spe¬ 
cially the revolutions in armaments, informa¬ 
tion and communications have knit the world 
together as never before. The problems of 
population explosion, environmental degra¬ 
dation and global market fluctuation have 
emerged as transitional issues likely to dwarf 
individual national interests. The devising of 
collective strategies to tackle vital questions 
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affecting the 'global village' as a whole is 
bound to assume increasing importance in 
coming years. 

India's interaction with the world out¬ 
side has been marked by its inputs of thought, 
whether of philosophy and mathematics in 
ancient times, or of independence and devel¬ 
opment in the modem period. Its contribu¬ 
tion to the continued evolution of global af¬ 
fairs could again be most productive in the 
realm of ideas and example. It has been a 
civilization far longer than a nation state. Its 
history as a plural society of ever increasing 
multiplicity is old and rich with instructive 
possibility. Its traditional values enshrine the 
ideal of the unity of all humanity, reflected in 
the maxim vasudhaiva kutumbakam —the 
world is one family. The growing appeal of its 
ancient wisdom in other parts of the world 


has been a perceptible process in the 20th 
century which may gather further momen¬ 
tum in the 21st. Finally, it constitutes a vast 
reservoir of skilled manpower which is 
gradually spreading abroad. 

On the threshold of the new century, 
India continues to be faced with daunting 
internal problems of population and poverty, 
social reform and economic uplift, and the 
consolidation of a just, honest and democratic 
polity. On how it will deal with them all will 
depend its place among the power centres of 
the emerging multi-polar world. In the longer 
term however, this may be of lesser signifi¬ 
cance than India's contribution to the wider 
world of thought and spirit, in keeping with 
its past role in history, may prove to be of 
greater significance. O 


A Hundred Years to Come 

Who'll press for gold this crowded street, 

A hundred years to come? 

Who'll tread yon church with willing feet 

A hundred years to come? 

Pale, trembling age and fiery youth. 
And childhood with his brow of truth. 
The rich and poor, on land, on sea, 
Where will the mighty millions be, 

A hundred years to come? 

We all within our graves shall sleep, 

A hundred years to come; 

No living soul for us will weep, 

A hundred years to come. 

But other men our land will till. 

And others then our streets will fill. 
And other words will sing in joy. 
And bright the sunshine as today, 

A hundred years to come. 


Anonymous 




PHILOSOPHY 


Indian Philosophy During the Past Millennium: 

A Survey 

Dr AMARNATH BHATTACHARYA 

Dr Amarncith Bhattacharya, who tenches philosophy at the University of Burdwan, 
gives a brilliant synopsis of all that has taken place in the field of Indian philosophy during 
the previous millennium. Dr Bhattacharya is the author of the important work Foundations 
of Theism: An Indian Apprroach. 


This paper covers the history of the di¬ 
verse systems of Indian philosophy that flour¬ 
ished in India during the past 1000 years. It 
provides a brief survey, designed to give a 
nodding acquaintance with the most impor¬ 
tant Indian philosophers. 

In the history of Indian philosophy, the 
10th century CE is marked by the rise of Nyaya 
logic, Buddhist logic, post-Sarhkara Advaita 
Vedanta, Saivism and the philosophy of Aes¬ 
thetics. Buddhist logic, in India, developed as 
a criticism of the Nyaya theory of inference. 
The Naiyayikas also adjusted, modified, and 
developed their theories to meet the chal¬ 
lenges of the Buddhist logicians. Vacaspati I 
(976 CE), who wrote works covering the five 
major systems of Indian philosophy, in his 
Tiitparyatikii defends the position of Uddyo- 
takara, the author of the Nyayavdrttika, refut¬ 
ing the charges made by Dharmakirti, a dis¬ 
tinguished Buddhist logician. Jhanasii (1041 
CE) and his disciple, Ratnakirti, wrote lots of 
treatises to support Dharmakirti's view. They 
vehemently criticized Vacaspati's view. 
Thereafter, Udayana (1054 CE) in his Atniatat- 
tvaviveka , Nydyakusunidfijali, PariSuddhi and 
Kiranavalt refuted the views of Jnanasri and 
Ratnakirti, the last two pillars of Buddhist 
logic, by astounding reasoning. As Jhanasri's 
successors failed to protect their traditional 
lineaments, Buddhist logic came to an unde¬ 
served end. The older phase of the Nyaya 
system, known as Pradna Nyaya also came to 


an end with Udayana for want of rivalry, 

Udayana's successors sought rivals 
among the Advaitins and Prabhakaras. Val- 
labhacarya (1100-1150 CE), a Vaisesika 
thinker, in his Nyuyalilavati adversely criti¬ 
cizes Advaita metaphysics. Sriharsa (12th cen¬ 
tury), a faithful follower of the Samkara 
school, meets the challenge and endeavours 
to refute the categories admitted by the 
VaiSesikas and Naiyayikas in his famous work 
Khandanakhandakhhdya. Consequently, 

Gangesa (1320 CE), a native of Mithila, in his 
Tattvacintcimani puts the traditional views 
aside and introduces neo-Nyaya (Navya 
Nyiiya). He deals with epistemology, logic, 
physics, mathematics and the philosophy of 
grammar. Gahgesa's newness is more a mat¬ 
ter of style and organization than any revolu¬ 
tionary theory. Navya Nyaya signifies a litera¬ 
ture which utilizes a certain technical vocabu¬ 
lary to explicate Nyaya concepts. The treat¬ 
ment of relations is a distinguishing trait of 
Navya Nyaya. Any individual, the neo-logi¬ 
cians say, sustains relations with other indi¬ 
viduals. Gahgesa's neo-Nyaya received its 
full-bodied form in Vatesvara's (1340 CE) Dar- 
pana and Vardhamana's (1345 CE) Prakasa 
commentaries, Cinnarhbhatta's (1390 CE) 
PrakaSikn, Samkara Misra's (1430 CE) Vadivi- 
noda, Vacaspati Misra's II (1440 CE) 
Khandanoddhara, Yajnapati Upadhyaya's 
(1460 CE) Prabha, Paksadhara Mirra's (1470 Ce) 
Aldka, and Vasudeva Sarvabhauma's (1480 CE) 
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Sdravali. Thus Mithila remained for some 250 
years the centre of study of Gangesa's work. 

Raghunatha Siromani (1510 CE), a bril¬ 
liant but disrespectful pupil of Paksadhara 
Misra, returned to Navadvipa after studying 
in Mithila. He wrote the Dldhiti commentaries 
to drastically revise Nyaya tradition. In them, 
although he supports Yajhapati's views at 
places, he refutes Paksadhara's views at every 
step. The Dldhiti on the Tattvacintamani is his 
great triumph. He developed a new 'Navya 
Nyaya of Bengal' effecting notable changes in 
the traditional thought-currents of the 
Mithila school, inducting new sparks of 
thought. From the time of Raghunatha on¬ 
wards Navadvipa became the centre of study 
of Navya Nyaya. After Raghunatha, the three 
pillars of Navya Nyaya of Bengal were 
Mathuranatha Tarkavagisa (1600 CE), Ja- 
gadisa Tarkalankara (1610 CE) and Gadadhara 
Bhattacarya (17th century), and their com¬ 
mentaries were designated as Mathuri, Ja- 
gadisi and Gddadharl respectively. Annaitib- 
hatta (17th century) sought to evolve a consis¬ 
tent system from out of the ancient and the- 
modern Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophy. His 
TarkasamgmUa and Dlpikd are popular manu¬ 
als of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. Navya 
Nyaya of Bengal flourished till the first quar¬ 
ter of the last century. 

The VaiSesikas, sometimes the Naiyayi- 
kas and Mimamsakas also, wrote works on 
the Vaisesika system, viz Vyomasiva's (900 CE) 
Vyomavatl, Sridhara's (950 CE) Nydyakandall, 
Srivatsa's (1000 CE) Lilnvnti , Udayana's Ki¬ 
ra u avail, Sivaditya's (1100 CE) Saptapaddrthl, 
Madhava's (14th century) Sar- 
vada rs ana sari igra 1 1 a, Samkara Misra's (1430 CE) 
Upaskdra , Jayanarayana's Vivrti and Can- 
drakanta's Bhasya. Sivaditya first presented 
the Nyaya and Vaisesika principles as parts of 
one whole, and Jagadlsa in his Tarkdmrta in¬ 
troduces a new Nyaya-Vaisesika system 
blending Nyaya epistemology with Vaisesika 
metaphysics. Annambhatta's Tarkasaihgmha 
and Visvanatha's Bhdsdparicchcda present the 
same literature. 


The Mimamsakas affiliated to the Bhatta 

► * 

and Prabhakara schools of Purva MImamsa 
wrote lots of works. Vacaspati Misra's I 
Nydi/akanika on the Vidhiviveka, Parthasarathi 
Misra's (10th century) Sdttradlpika, Nydyarat- 
namala and Tautrdloka, Bhavadeva's (1100 CE) 
Tautdtimatatilaka , Ranaka's Nydya^udhd, 
Narayana's (16th century) Manamcyodaya, 
Laugaksi's (16th century) Arthasaiiiyraha, 
works of Appayya Diksita and the Bhdttacin- 
tiimain of Gaga Bhatta (17th century) give the 
entire view of the Bhatta school. On the con- 

• m 

trary, the teachers of the Prabhakara school 
also wrote works in great numbers. Of those 
works, Bhavanatha Misra's (10th century) 
Nydyaviveka, Candra's (1100 CE) Amrtabindii , 
Nandisvara's (14th century) Prdbhdkaravijaya 
and Ramanujacarya's (18th century) Tanlrara- 
Uasya are worthy of mention. Coming to the 
twentieth century, we find that several schol¬ 
ars devoted their energy to writing works on 
the Mimarhsa system. Of them, the names of 
Mahamahopadhyayas Ganganath Jha, Krish- 
nanath Nyayapanchanan, A. Chinnaswami 
Shastri, S. Kuppuswami Shastri and Gopinath 
Kaviraj deserve special mention. It is gener¬ 
ally believed that the Mimamsakas are atheist. 
But in my work Foundation of Theism: An Indian 
Approach I have shown that the Mimarhsa 
philosophy is not atheistic in spirit. The 
Mimamsakas say God is comprehensible 
through scripture. They only seek to refute 
the strategy adopted by the Naiyayikas that 
God is capable of being known through the 
process of inference. 

The Advaita Vedanta propounded by 
Samkara is popular with the people at large. 
His two disciples, Padmapada and Suresvara, 
interpret the bhdsyas of Samkara in the light of 
the theories of reflection (pratibiiidm) and ap¬ 
pearance (dbhasa) respectively. Vacaspati I 
wrote Bhawati, a commentary on Samkara's 
Brahma Sutra-bhasya. He defends the Advaita 
position, refuting the charges made by the 

Saivas and Vaisnavas. He adumbrates the 

• * 

theory of limitation (avacchcda). In course of 
time three distinct schools of Samkara's Ad- 
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vaitavada developed. In order to make it 
more popular, Krsnamisra (11th century) 
wrote the drama Prabodhacandrodaya, Sriharsa 
(12th century) composed Naisadhacarita and 
Vehkatanatha (14th century) wrote Sahkal- 
pasuryodaya. 

The contribution of the Saiva philoso¬ 
phers to the development of Indian philoso¬ 
phy deserves mention. The Saiva philosophy 
rests on the twofold tradition of the Vedas 
and Agamas. It mainly deals with the problem 
of genesis, maintenance and destruction, veil¬ 
ing up of the truth, and liberation. The Saiva 
philosophy and the worship of Siva spread far 
and wide throughout the whole of India. 
Madhava in his Sarvadarsanasathgraha gives an 
account of four kinds of Saiva philoso¬ 
phy—Saiva, Nakulisa Pasupata, Rasesvara 
and Pratyabhijria. Utpala's (930 CE) Pratyabhi- 
jhd-sutra and Abhinavagupta's (10th century) 
Pratyabhijmvimarsini add to the stock of works 
of Kasmira Saivism. The VIrasaiva philosophy 
appears to be of a later date. Revanacarya's 
Siddhantasikhamani (13th century) perhaps 
contains the earliest reference to Virasaivism. 

Saivism gave rise to Saktism. The cult of 
Sakti, known as the Tantra school, puts em¬ 
phasis on the awakening of the kulakundalinl 
and the piercing of the six cakras. In course of 
time schools of the non-Brahmanic Tantra, 
Kapalikas and ddka gang-robbery developed. 
So in the fifteenth century Krsnananda Aga- 
mavagisa wrote Tantrasdra in order to protect 
Brahmanic Tantra. 

In the eleventh century we find the rise 
of the doctrine of Dvaitadvaita and Visistad- 
vaita. Each theoretician adversely criticizes 
the doctrines of the Advaitins. Ramanuja's 
doctrine of bhakti came in conflict with 
Samkara's jndnavdda. In his work Sribhdsya, 
Ramanuja (11th century) adversely criticizes 
the views of Samkara. But the later teachers of 
Advaita Vedanta met the challenge. Further¬ 


more, Advaitananda (12th century) in his 
work Brahmavidydbharana and Sriharsa in his 


magnum opus Khandanakhandakhadya take 
great pains to demolish the charges made by 


the Saiva, Vaisnava and Vaisesika philoso¬ 
phers. In the thirteenth century Mad- 
hvacarya, the founder of the doctrine of sar - 

vatantrasvatantra—a culmination of Vaisnava 

• * 

bhaktivada —vehemently attacked the Advaita 
view and even Samkara personally. Thereaf¬ 
ter, Citsukha (13th century) spent all his en¬ 
ergy in exerting control over Garigesa, the 
pioneer of Navya Nyaya, by disproving all the 
categories admitted by the Vaisesikas and 
Naiyayikas. The works of Vidyaranya (13th 
century) and Sayana (13th century) enriched 
monistic thought once more 

The writings of Jayadeva, Vidyapati, 
Umapati and Candidasa (14th century) show 
the influence of the Radha-Krsna cult in Ben- 

4 » • 

gal and Bihar, and Caitanya gave a new form 
to the Vaisnava faith. Caitanya (1485 CE) was 
the last of the Vaisnava reformers who sue- 

• 9 

ceeded Nimbarka and Vallabha. He sought to 
remove all the barricades of caste and creed. 
He wrote practically nothing; it would be bet¬ 
ter to say that his work is not handed down 
to us. So it is extremely difficult to point out 
as anything being the philosophy of Cai¬ 
tanya. We know about Caitanya from the ac¬ 
counts given by his biographers.. 
Vrndavanadasa's Caitanyabhagavata and 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja's Caitanyacaritdmrta stand 
out as the most important biographical works 
on Caitanya. Jiva Gosvami (17th century) and 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana (17th century) were 
probably the only persons who sought to pre¬ 
sent some kind of philosophy of Caitanya. 
Caitanya's bhakti is a mode of self-realization 
of God's own blissful nature. Its mode of op¬ 
eration is such that here the hladini power of 
God works itself by taking the mind of the 
devotee as its constituent. Its nature is such 
that it is blissful not only to God but also to 
the devotee. Rupa Gosvami's Bhakti- 
rcisdmrtcisindhu, Jiva Gosvami's Satsandarhha 
and Baladeva Vidyabhusana's Govindabhasya 
on the Brahma Sutras present the philosophy 
of Caitanya. Caitanya, it is believed, adum¬ 
brates the doctrine of acintyabheddbheda, and 
Baladeva nicely formulates it. 
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Turning to the sixteenth century, we find 
that Vyasaraja (16th century), a champion of 
the Madhva school, in his famous work 
Nydydmrta makes a rushing attack on 
Anandabodha and Citsukha. Thereafter, 
Madhsudana Sarasvati (17th century) in his 
magnum opus Advaitasiddhi thoroughly re¬ 
futes the dualism advicated by Vyasaraja and 
protects the Advaita position. 

Thus, it reveals that during the past 1000 
years diverse systems of philosophy pre¬ 
vailed in India. The different theoreticians 
have adjusted, modified and developed their 
respective theories in the face of criticism 
made by their opponents. But inquisitive stu¬ 
dents of Indian philosophy are not at all per¬ 
plexed. The intellectual deliberations of the 
philosophers excite curiosity and cause them 
to take interest. 

India believes in progress. The march of 
human thought is a forward movement A 
student of Indian philosophy takes great 
pleasure, surcharged by surprise, when he 
goes through the philosophy of Sri Auro- 
bindo. Sri Aurobindo advises posterity to 
transcend material life and to become com¬ 
plete beings—to become complete in being, in 
the consciousness, force, and delight of be¬ 
ing—and to live in this completeness is divine 
living. To feel all selves as one's own self and 
to feel all delight of being as one's own delight 


is a necessary condition of divine living. Inter¬ 
estingly, Sri Ramakrishna feels it necessary to 
synthesize all diverse systems of Indian phi¬ 
losophy. He is of the opinion that each system 
can lead one to the state of final release. The 
'Practical Vedanta' enunciated by Swami 
Vivekananda also teaches unity in diversity, 
the understanding of which gives rise to the 
understanding of universal religion. The phi¬ 
losophy of Swami Vivekananda is, therefore, 
popular today with people at large. 
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Swamiji's Observations on Indian Philosophy 

We find that a Shankaracharya, or a Ramanuja, or a Madhvacharya, or a Vallab- 
hacharya, or a Chaitanya—anyone who wanted to propound a new sect—had to take 
up these three systems (the Upanishads, the Vyasa Sutras, ahd the Gita) and write only 
a new commentary on them. Therefore it would be wrong to confine the word Vedanta 
only to one system which has arisen out of the Upanishads. ... The infinite oneness of 
the Soul is the eternal sanction of all morality, that you and I are not only broth¬ 
ers—every literature voicing man's struggle towards freedom has preached that for 
you—but that you and I are really one. This is the dictate of Indian philosophy. 

—Swami Vivekananda 




YOUTH FORUM 

What do World Youth Want? 


How docs the younger generation look at the past and the present millennia? What 
exactly do the youth want for the future? Prabuddha Bharata had supplied a few questions 
to the young between 18 and 30. Some brilliant , concerned and thoughtful young men and 
women from various countries present their ideas here.Unfortunately, many could not 
respond in time. Our readers will be happy to know that the you th of the world—be it Russia 
or America, UK or India—are all seeking something higher. We thank the participants for 
their wortlnuhile thoughts. 

What are your impressions of the past millennium? 

Ms Aszvina Samtani like dewdrops in the flow of time. However, 


Accountancy Student 
London, UK 

The past millennium has been one of 
discovery. In the world of science and tech¬ 
nology, man has created many wonders. The 
last 100 years has also seen a change in peo¬ 
ple's attitude—from one of 'physical' explo¬ 
ration of all environmental objects to an in¬ 
creasingly introverted 'questioning' ap¬ 
proach. 

Mr Audrius Beinorius 
Department of Asian Studies 
Vilnius University, Lithuania 

The past millennium, at first sight, ap¬ 
pears to be a colourful period indeed: full of 
tensions, uprisings and downfalls. I have this 
impression: it appears like a pot full of col¬ 
ours, containing a mixture of various cul¬ 
tures, languages, nations, ideals, and values. 
This seemingly contradictory mixture has 
helped us discover that we all have our own 
glasses through which we perceive the world. 
This discovery of the past millennium is of 
great importance. ik 

Ms Barnali Das 
Medical Student 
New Delhi, India 

The past millennium? Does the world 
have any pointer on the sorrows and smiles 
of the past millennium? No, because they are 


though humanity has suffered a lot in the past 
millennium, spiritual stars, twinkling 
brightly, inspire us towards the path of pro¬ 
gress. 7V 

Ms Beryl Hagenburg 
Student 

Santa Barbara, USA 

As a westerner, to me the past millen¬ 
nium appears overwhelmingly characterized 
by exploration and expansion into the exter¬ 
nal world. We have explored the massive 
terrain of our planet, ensuring that her many 
life-forms meet one another. The simultane¬ 
ous growth of technology has made our ex¬ 
plorations and worldwide interactions easier 
and quicker. Telephone, television, aero¬ 
plane, computer—the technological tools are 
numerous. Apparently, our exploration of 
the earth is not expansive enough since we 
have extended our reach into outer space 
where the boundaries for further exploration 
seem not to exist, ik 

Ms Dana Sugti 
Textile Engineer 

Bucharest, Romania 
During the previous millennium, no 
doubt we have progressed on all spheres of 
human life. But there was the bad part also. 
The human mind became more sophisticated, 
more complicated; thus it cannot be easily 
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satisfied now. The effects can be seen in its 
newer, perverse creations, ik 

Mr V. Gozvtham 
Systems Engineer 
Bangalore, India 

During the past millennium human 
thinking power and intellect reached their 
peak. Scientific, philosophical, religious, 
medical, architectural, technological—all the 
achievements have made the world beautiful 
but small, ik 

Mr Guilherme Testa Silva 

Student 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

The past millennium was one of revolu¬ 
tions, both in the scientific as well as philo¬ 
sophical fields. We observed a succession of 
paradigms, trying through logical reasoning 
to conceive the ultimate Reality. Without 
doubt there were periods of stagnation. How¬ 
ever, the search for truth is inherent in human 
nature. The Bhagavadgita says, That you think 
T shall not fight" by relying on egotism, vain 
is this determination of yours. Your nature 
will impel you/ ik 

Ms Karen R. Cupeles 
Communications Engineer 
Puerto Rico, West Indies 

The previous one has indeed been a mil¬ 
lennium of development and progress. Why 
new technological gadgets, nations them¬ 
selves have taken birth! And development 
has been at hurricane speed. We are at the 
peak of development now. And so our life is 
so fast and we have no time for ourselves.We 
are 'workaholics' as we say in the West. /V 

Ms Losalini Ratugolea 

Teacher 
Nadi, Fiji 

The Fijian language has no word for 'a 
period of 1000 years'. Our forefathers' percep¬ 
tion of time was connected to natural cycles 
like tide changes, changes in the position of 
the sun and the moon, and changes in 
weather patterns. This perception of time was 
also mostly limited to living memory. Bio¬ 
logically, people's memory goes hardly be¬ 


yond one hundred years. This is why, I think, 
the Fijian language does not even have a word 
for 100. We say drau which sounds uncom¬ 
fortably too close to 100. People in developed 
societies can easily supersede their living 
memory through technology. They have ac¬ 
cess to books, photographs, and other docu¬ 
mented evidence of the past. But here in Fiji, 
at the dawn of a new millennium, when it is 
an opportunity to review things, it is very 
difficult to even reconstruct the last 200 years. 
We all have our own impressions of the past. 
There are things from my people's past that 
I wish for fervently in the present. I wish for 
the fish and the vasua (a type of shellfish) to 
come back closer to the shore. I wish for the 
spontaneous respect that governed people's 
relations with one another. I wish to hear once 
more the sound of polotu (a special type of 
hymn-singing, associated only with the Lau 
people in Fiji) singing to while away time in 
the village. At the same time, there are aspects 
of our past which we cringe to even think 
about, like tribal fighting, aggressiveness, 
and extremities like cannibalism. I also wish 
money had never been invented because it 
has promoted selfishness and individualism 
amongst Pacific Islanders, ik 

Mr Mariano Gabriel Chaher 

Student 

Tinogasta, Argentina 
In the earlier millenniums, only some 
individuals wielded power. In ancient Rome, 
he who was not a patrician was not consid¬ 
ered a Roman citizen at all and, therefore, he 
did not have any rights and guarantees. 
Things have changed for the better now. Dur¬ 
ing the past millennium, there was greater 
participation of people in social life. This ideal 
of people's participation reached its peak 
with the French Revolution. Unfortunately, 
the ideals of fraternity, freedom, and equality 
promoted by Rousseau and Montesquie dur¬ 
ing that revolution were lost in the amount of 
blood spilled then. What I want to underline 
is that every time a change was thought of, 
humanity used violent means against what 
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had already been established. ft 

Mr Milert Shah 
Medical Student 
London, UK 

The previous millennium has of course 
been a time of dramatic change. Empires have 
come and gone, saints and leaders, and dicta¬ 
tors and tyrants have left their marks on the 
history of humankind. Most interestingly, 
however, key problems have remained the 
same—whether it was 1066 or 1999. ft 

Mr G.N. Raghavendra Rao 
National Aeronautics Ltd 
Bangalore, India 

The past millennium was one of great 
scientific advancement; but this led us to two 
World Wars—killing, brutal bombing and so 
on. This millennium should teach a lesson to 
future science, ft 

Ms Remadevy 
Teacher 
Singapore 

The past millennium has brought along 
with it vast scientific advancement, ft 


Aszoina Samtani, UK: The question of 
progress is subjective. The well-known adage 
Ts the glass half-full or half-empty?' is the 
core of the question. In the material world, we 
have created many comfort-giving objects, 
and have tried to scientifically solve the mys¬ 
teries of humankind. Spiritually, we have de¬ 
parted from an attitude of simply accepting 
our heritage and religion to a more practical 
approach of either rejecting everything or try¬ 
ing to understand why we are really, who we 
are, and what practical applications spiritual¬ 
ity has. Historically, looking back over the 
past millenniums, there are distinctive pat¬ 
terns of behaviour—from times of aggression 
to times of growth and achievement. & 

Audrius Beinorius, Lithuania: About the 
progress we have made, I think that in spite 
of all the present temporal cultural deca¬ 


Mr Saroj Kumar Nath 

Student 

Dhaka, Bangladesh 

The world saw great changes during the 
last millennium, specially during the last two 
centuries, and more specially during the last 
fifty years. These changes have altered the 
traditional stream of ideas, values and life¬ 
styles. An explosion of avenues of knowledge 
has made humankind more curious, more 
inquiring. But this curiosity is mainly about 
the material world, ft 

Mr Victor Tcherepanov 

Engineer 
Moscow, Russia 

It is said that the history of humanity is 
a history of wars as well as of progress. I think 
it is quite true so far as the past millennium is 
concerned. There is no need to mention how 
many wars were fought and how many were 
killed. Discoveries were made in all branches 
of science. All this has brought to the world 
both misery and welfare, ft 


dence, we are moving forward. We started 
mistakenly idolizing reason and so have de¬ 
valuated the higher human gifts. Owing to 
this we have lost a lot—specially the ability to 
see reality as it is. Perhaps the most important 
thing gained by humanity during the past is 
the integral experience of numerous genera¬ 
tions and various lessons of life, which must 
be studied and taken into consideration be¬ 
fore taking any new step. I am inclined to 
think that we have accumulated a very rich, 
but at the same time very discrepant, experi¬ 
ence. However, we have not spent enough 
time to rethink those experiences in terms of 
practical issues. & 

Bamali Das, India: Progress during our 
past millennium? Great souls taught us, the 
restless masses. But how much have we 
learnt? We should, however, think positively. 


Do you think we have progressed well during the past millennium? 
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Spiritual progress is the true progress and the 
past saw it to a great extent. About material 
progress, yes; we have progressed scientifi¬ 
cally, technologically, and culturally too. Yet, 
the poor have no helping hands. They are 
sinking lower and lower. What will you say 
about this 'achievement' of the past—pro¬ 
gress, or downfall? 

Beryl Hagetiburg, USA: Continually ex¬ 
panding our external environment is both 
progressive and destructive—destructive be¬ 
cause as human beings explore and expand, 
we destroy the natural environment, cause 
massive extinction within the animal king¬ 
dom, and repetitively inflict violence and war 
on one another. However, through our explo¬ 
rations, we have progressed in our ability to 
witness the interconnectedness of our envi¬ 
ronment, along with the similarities and dif¬ 
ferences between species, races, cultures, and 
religions. Furthermore, as we explore the ex¬ 
ternal world and push its boundaries, our 
conception of the spatial reality we dwell in 
continues to grow and take on the charac¬ 
teristic of the infinite. 

Dana Stigu, Romania: That the world 
has become smaller and differences between 
religions etc have reduced is merely a guess. 
The distance between people's hearts has in¬ 
creased because of their desire to keep their 
own selves protected; there is fear and suspi¬ 
cion. We have learned how to hide what we 
feel, and to smile when we don't feel like 
doing so. Simplicity, the quality of being our¬ 
selves under any circumstances, which is not 
always a sign of ignorance only, has been 
completely rejected and ridiculed. Thus the 
past millennium's search was oriented al¬ 
ways outside us. % 

Gowtham, India: We assuredly made 
great progress, both scientihcally and spiritu¬ 
ally. As Swami Vivekananda says, each per¬ 
son is going from lower truth to higher truth. 
Progress, therefore, is part of evolution. We 
progressed not only in the material world but 
also in the inner world. ^ 

Guilherme Testa Silva, Brazil: To judge 


quantitatively the progress of humanity in 
the last thousand years is a difficult task, as 
we find ourselves in the plane of relativity 
where even the concept of what progress 
means is relative. Notwithstanding that, we 
may say that there was struggle, and in na¬ 
ture, no effort goes without a reward. & 

Karen Cupeles, West Indies: We have 
certainly progressed well. This crazy lifestyle 
is normal. This is the final stage of the cycle, 
and so our energies are functioning at the 
fastest rate. Owing to this fast movement, 
there is mental stress, insanity, depression, 
etc. In the West, we are taught that this is the 
way of life. We are not taught any method to 
alleviate stress. 

Losalini Ratugolea, Fiji: Progress is a 
debatable concept. There has been a lot of 
progress in technology, resulting in general 
improvements of people's material lifestyles. 
Perhaps the greatest effect of technological 
development has been its contribution to the 
mobility of people from place to place, coun¬ 
try to country. & 

Mariano Gabriel Chaher, Argentina: 
There has definitely been progress in several 
areas. Evolutionary process is gradual. Every 
conquest in the socio-political field was an 
attempt towards progress. Slavery was not 

abolished in some countries until the last cen- 

♦ 

tury: exploitation is still there, but in newer 
ways. However, these are not signs of retar¬ 
dation; things will change. 

Milen Shah, UK: Let alone past millen¬ 
nium, what can we say about the past century 
even? I am typing these answers on my lap¬ 
top computer, in the middle of the night with 
the background music of a classical Indian 
CD. Thus, aids to increase sensory input to 
the mind and technology to comfort the body 
have become immense. On the intellectual 
plane, the logic of reasoning has challenged 
blind dogma, and great individuals such as 
Swami Vivekananda have emerged as heroes 
of the millennium. Medicine has progressed, 
too, so that we can cure diseases better. ^ 

Raghavendra Rao, India: Though we 
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progressed well in scientific terms, that very 
progress, unfortunately, became the cause of 
the downfall of human values and cordial 
human relationships. 

Remadevy, Singapore: One of the objec¬ 
tives of science is the advancement and im¬ 
provement of the human race. Indeed, the 
average human life-span has increased and 
technology has helped us to produce many 
labour-saving as well as time-saving devices. 
However, the same technology has also re¬ 
sulted in the production of weapons of mass 
destruction, the necessity of which is ques¬ 
tionable. Poverty is still very much a reality in 
some nations at least. Our standard of living 
has improved, but we are now becoming in¬ 
creasingly aware of the environmental effects 
of our current lifestyles which we have be¬ 
come accustomed to. % 

Saroj Kumar Nath, Bangladesh: Materi¬ 
ally, we have progressed a lot. Our lives have 
become easier now owing to newer inven¬ 
tions. Human beings are like our Creator to¬ 


day—by cloning, we can make copies of ani¬ 
mals! However, this has its own corollories: 
we have both animality and spirituality in us. 
It is for us to choose between them. 

Victor Tcherepanov, Russia: I think that 
while on the one hand our material progress 
is going on well, on the other we have got 
many new problems as a result of our pro¬ 
gress. For instance, we have learnt to cure 
many diseases which were incurable in the 
past; but new diseases, like AIDS, have come 
into existence now. Therefore the joy of hav¬ 
ing removed one disease from the face of 
earth is gone: there is another ready. The 
same is the case with all other fields. How¬ 
ever, I should hasten to add that the social 
and religious life of humanity has been re¬ 
stored. With the appearance of geniuses in 
art, poetry, literature, and so on, there is pro¬ 
gress in these fields also. Coming to spiritu¬ 
ality, great savants have enhanced our spiri¬ 
tual and cultural life, but we are unable to 
assimilate their teachings. 


Mention the most disgusting and most appealing factors 

of the past millennium. 


Aswina Samtani, UK: The most disgust¬ 
ing factors of the past millennium were (a) 
increasingly selfish and greedy nature of peo¬ 
ple, (b) ever-growing reliance on money and 
buying power for happiness and success, (c) 
increasing fear of death, poverty, war, dis¬ 
ease, etc, (d) lack of self-control, leading to 
physical and mental problems, and (e) de¬ 
struction of nature by humanity. The appeal¬ 
ing features were (a) people's eagerness to 
learn and question, (b) the invention of such 
quick and easy methods of transport, com¬ 
munication and information distribution, (c) 
medical advances, and (d) our increasing 
awareness of the physical totality in which we 
live. 

Audrius Beinorius, Lithuania: Among 
the disgusting factors, which are like reaching 
the bottom of hell, was the unmasking of the 
beast in the human soul: wars, cruelties, ha¬ 


tred, addictions, etc are examples. The most 
appealing and promising factor is the sober¬ 
ing comprehension that we are all members 
of the same worldly community, and deeply 
interdependent on one another. Perhaps it 
could be seen as an increase of the sense of 
responsibility for our common good. 

Barnali Das, India: The disgusting fac¬ 
tors of the past? Take the case of a new-born. 
It will not cry. It turns blue! Reason? The sins 
of our ancestors. O ancestors, please answer 
me! Why should we take birth here? For suf¬ 
fering ravages of wars? For drug addictions? 
To witness narrowness? To suffer? To experi¬ 
ence neglect of womenfolk? Or for sense- 
pleasures? What have you gifted us? World 
wars, nuclear inheritance, criminal pleasure¬ 
seeking. Can you allot us some place where 
there is no proxy war? There were some ap¬ 
pealing factors, all right. The new-born. 
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which turned blue will be rescued by a young 
monk, who says, 'Be unattached! Work for 
work's sake. Widen your horizons/ The hu¬ 
mane message of Swami Vivekananda to 
bring the world together was the most ap¬ 
pealing factor of the past. 

BerylHagcnburg, USA: Some races of the 
world may have travelled far distances, but 
certain others—notably the indigenous peo¬ 
ples—have journeyed deep into themselves. 
Their explorations have been internal, into 
the human psyche and mind. The terrain dis¬ 
covered by the ancient sages of the world is 
also boundless and infinite. The destructive 
nature of Western exploration has unfortu¬ 
nately depleted much of this indigenous 
knowledge. The prime example is the tragedy 
of extinction facing Native Americans at the 
hands of the modern West. However, 
through its conquests, the West has met face 
to face with opposition fuelled by insights 
attained through the internal explorations of 
the ancients. The nonviolent resistance 
waged by Mahatma Gandhi in India against 
British imperialism not only challenged the 
Western philosophy of 'conquer and divide' 

but also left its mark for future movements. 

* 

Martin Luther King, Jr was greatly influenced 
by Gandhi in the 1960s' civil rights campaign 
against the discrimination of Afro-Ameri¬ 
cans. Today we witness the Dalai Lama non- 
violently opposing Communist China's occu¬ 
pation of Tibet. Tibetan ideology, stemming 
from the Buddhist teachings of India, has 
spread worldwide because of this interaction 
between modern China and ancient Tibet. -Y* 

4 

Dana Sugu, Romania: The most disgust¬ 
ing thing of the past was the move to separate 
races, people, and countries in the name of 
God. Ironically, God is the link between 
everything that exists and is the only under¬ 
lying Reality. The Crusades in the early cen¬ 
turies, the Second World War, the present 
problems in Europe go to show that separa¬ 
tion in the name of God still continues. How¬ 
ever, the most appealing fact is increasing 
awareness of the Indian idea of unity in diver¬ 


sity, the principle of oneness, that Vedanta 
teaches. Through this, people come to know 
that there is none to hate because everything 
is just One. *Y* 

Gowtham, India: The appealing factors 
of the past millennium were these: (a) life 
became easy; (b) communication became fast 
and easy; (c) religion became easy owing to 
the teachings of great saints and philoso¬ 
phers; (d) we started thinking about our own 
mind, leading to the psychological sciences; 
(e) ignorance and superstition have subsided. 
The disgusting factors were these: (a) the ad¬ 
vent of science had its own repercussions—it 
harmed as much as it helped us; (b) the two 
World Wars have left a devastating effect; (c) 
world population has increased enormously, 
leading to impoverishment. 

Guilherme Testa Silva, Brazil: The dis¬ 
gusting factor is that unfortunately, our ef¬ 
forts were not always directed towards the 
true objective, ie, the realization of our real 
nature. There is a parable of Ramakrishna 
about a man walking on water. There were 
two brothers. One left home and became a 
Sannyasin. After twelve years he came to see 
his birthplace. His younger brother asked 
him as to what he had achieved after such a 
long time. 'Come and see,' said the elder and 
walked over the water of a river to the other 
side. The younger brother gave a ferryman a 
penny and crossed the river simultaneously. 
Then he said, 'Dear brother! After all, you 
undertook severe austerities for twelve years 
just to acquire a power which is worth only a 
penny?' However, on the positive side, the 
history of humankind offers wonderful ex¬ 
amples of impersonality and egolessness: 
men and women of every calling sacrificed 
their lives on the altar of service. 

Karen Cupeles, West Indies: The most 
appealing factor is technology's wondrous 
unifying strength. It is owing to technology 
that I had the opportunity of learning from 
the experiences of other races besides that of 
the West. But the most disgusting factor of the 
past millennium was the materialistic phi- 
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losophy of life. All of us became mere ma¬ 
chines. To flow with the current means to dive 
into the gorge of materialism. 

Losalini Ratugolea, Fiji: Technological 
development, which has led to great mobil¬ 
ity—physically and ideologically—can be 
linked to the horrific events of the past, like 
wars, genocides, massacres. We must not, 
however, allow this depressing scenario to 
supersede the wonderful realms of life that 
opened up during the last millennium with 
the ability of people to travel far. As a result, 
the world began the process of living and 
moving forward. 

Mariano Gabriel Chaher, Argentina: Of 
the disgusting factors were the numerous 
wars, behind which was economic interest, 
the desire to evangelize (as the Americans 
had while conquering our Indian people 
here) and so on, apart from the bellicose na¬ 
ture of man. As a positive factor, we may 
mention that in spite of the inhuman paths 
along which humanity has travelled since the 
beginning of history, these very differences 
appear as unavoidable obstacles humanity 
has to overcome on its way to unity. 

Milen Shah, UK: One of the most appeal¬ 
ing things was progress in science and tech¬ 
nology. The irony is that this has been dis¬ 
gustingly misused. Some of the greatest tech¬ 
nological wonders are being used to destroy¬ 
ing life or wasting people's time and en¬ 
ergy—I mean television, loud music, com¬ 
puter games, etc. These are driving families 
apart. Despite the coming of great saints, how 
many have had the courage to walk the path 
to eternal Truth which they have shown us? 
Even in present times of rationality, dogma 
rules over the minds of people—most of all in 
the West—controlled by the advertising in¬ 
dustry and media. Despite development in 
physical medicine, new illnesses emerge, 
often with psychological components due to 
undesirable lifestyles. *** 


Raghavendra Rao, India: For me, the 
most disgusting factor was the bombing of 
Japan, which took away thousands of inno¬ 
cent lives. The most appealing factor was the 
advent of Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi. 

Remadevy, Singapore: Technological 
advance has resulted in our increased aware¬ 
ness of the events of the world. The world can 
now be considered a 'global village' where no 
nation is totally isolated. Satellite television 
and the Internet have brought us closer to one 
another. Economies of nations too are inter¬ 
dependent. Formation of trade blocs such as 
ASEAN and APEC has led to greater coopera¬ 
tion between nations. In spite of all these 
developments, violence is still around. Vio¬ 
lent crimes are committed by those whose 
lives science has helped to improve. Technol¬ 
ogy is also available at their disposal for the 
committing of such crimes. Money is being 
spent for the purchase of weapons of mass 
destruction, when it could have been used to 
fight poverty instead. Greed and unselfish¬ 
ness remain the root causes for all these prob¬ 
lems. ■& 

Saroj Kumar Nath, Bangladesh: As for 
me, the most appealing factor of the past 
millennium was expansion of knowledge. 
The disgusting factor is 'civilization' trying to 
reach outer space, leaving behind millions 
upon millions unfed on earth. 

Victor Tcherepanov, Russia: Amongst 
the appealing factors was scientific progress. 
With aeroplane, radio, TV, telephone, com¬ 
puters, etc, the world has become very small. 
We have access to any place in the world in 
moments. But the disgusting factor is, have all 
these made us happier, more tranquil, more 
peaceful and more satisfied? Not at all! The 
reason is, we have been searching for peace 
and satisfaction only in the external world, 
namely, in the senses. But such satisfaction is 
shortlived. *#* 
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What are your ideas about the nciv millennium? How would you wish it 

to be, so that we all can live in peace and happiness? 


Aszvina Samtani, UK: These are my 
ideas for the future: Spiritual information has 
to be made more and more accessible and 
digestible. Such information has to be in¬ 
cluded in the educational curriculum. Com¬ 
munity spirit should be developed amongst 
various peoples. It would be truly great if the 
whole world could come together simultane¬ 
ously and experience a few moments of peace 
and bliss. ❖ 

Audrius Beinorins, Lithuania: At the so¬ 
cial level, peace and happiness can be attained 
by performing our duties consciously, or 
speaking in Indian terms, by expressing our¬ 
selves totally through svadharma, which de¬ 
pends on human capacities and gifts. How¬ 
ever, real peace and happiness is only the 
unconditional state of a pure mind. The more 
people will reach this pure state of mind, the 
happier will society become. The feeling of 
oneness (tad ekam sarvam visvam etc) is of para¬ 
mount importance. All humanity is one. ❖ 

Bamali Das, India: About the new mil¬ 
lennium, I am hopeful. The fuel of inspiration 
from great souls is there in abundance. We 
should use that for our good. The flow of life 
of the new millennium should be towards 
purity, peace and happiness. Onward for 
ever! If we remember every moment that our 
lives belong to the One, can we ever be un¬ 
safe? A strict moral life leads us towards the 
unfoldment of inner spiritual potential. This 
will lead to love, peace and harmony. ❖ 

Beryl Hagenburg, USA: In the future, hu¬ 
mans will most probably continue to explore 
reality in search of a self-fulfilled orientation 
within it. The external exploration of the mod¬ 
em West and the internal quest of the indige¬ 
nous religions can aid and complement one 
another in this search. & 

Dana Sugu, Romania: The new millen¬ 
nium cannot bring peace and happiness un¬ 
less we reach the state of going beyond the 


dual states.of mind, of likes and dislikes. This, 
of course, is individual; but letting people 
know about such ideas is vital. ❖ 

Gowtham, India: I want the next millen¬ 
nium to be what people say about a Golden 
Era, the Rama Rajya. We all must live like 
brothers and sisters, and children of Mother 
Earth. Let there be more scientific progress; 
but let us live in harmony and see that fanati¬ 
cism, bigotry, etc vanish from the face of the 
earth. ❖ 

Gtiilherme Testa Silva, Brazil: It was 
stated that the past millennium was one of 
revolutions. We hope that in this new millen¬ 
nium, humanity will abandon these revolu¬ 
tions in favour of evolution: a self-conscious 
evolution that will have no guinea pigs and 
victims. & 

Karen Cupeles, West Indies: I feel that 
with this new millennium, nothing will 
change for good if we don't look for newer 
solutions to problems. We should turn to In¬ 
dia for these solutions now and Swami Vivek- 
ananda's message can provide it, I feel. I wish 
that every human being should be motivated 
at least a little bit to look inside oneself. Then 
we shall understand the significance of Holy 
Mother Sarada Devi's message: 'No one is a 
stranger, my child; the whole world is your 
own.' & 

Losalini Ratugolea, Fiji: I often have 
discussions with other young people about 
the future: where we are going, where our 
work is leading us, and what this new millen¬ 
nium holds in store for the human race. We 
often joke about eating plastic, sending robots 
to do the shopping, etc. We also talk about 
how the world seems to be moving towards 
universality, one culture, one language, one 
overriding way of life—a complete antithesis 
of cultural identity preservation. In this mil¬ 
lennium, people can come closer and exist by 
and large under a mono-culture. ❖ 
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Mariano Gabriel Chaher, Argentina: 
There have been many great discoveries. In 
genetics the progress does not seem to have 
any limit. Communications and computer 
technology have enjoyed unthinkable ad¬ 
vances. But, are we happer? As Indian phi¬ 
losophy calls it, the world is maya, and 
doubts about the future are needed for crea¬ 
tion to continue. Yet, I feel that the world is 
going through a period in which people are 
coming closer to spirituality. ❖ 

Milen Shah, UK: Who can predict the 
future? But, I hope that people will look back 
to hear the words of great saints, who have 
come with nothing but unconditional love. It 
is so important that our children are brought 
up well, for they are the next millennium. In 
my opinion, parents have the most important 
responsibility: children imbibe parents' 
qualities. From a very young age, if they are 
taught about love for nature, development of 
inner strength, and the spirit of service, the 
next millennium will be a happy one. ❖ 

Raghavendra Rao, India: About the new 
millennium, I feel that the time has come for 
us to understand that a merely scientific, tech¬ 
nological, materialistic lifestyle will not give 
peace and happiness. So, I wish all of us 
should honour this truth. Scientific, technical 
progress with the touch of human values is 
what leads to peaceful co-existence. # 

Remadevy, Singapore: Perhaps science 
does not have all the answers. There is cer¬ 


Aswina Samtani, UK: The youth of the 
future have a great opportunity to consolidate 
the developments of the last millennium, that 
is, they should learn from past mistakes. They 
should grow both externally as well as inter¬ 
nally. The best piece of advice has been given 
by a great spiritual master, which I repeat: 
'From home to home, take a close and honest 
look at yourself. It pays.' O 

Audrius Beinorius, Lithuania: About the 


tainly no turning back now. It is certainly not 
possible to go back to our past ways of living. 
We are often reminded of the powerful forces 
of nature, when we hear of a tornado or cy¬ 
clone striking a country and causing great 
devastation. We are forced to admit humbly 
that we cannot win all the battles. However, 
now that various time-saving devices have 
given us time on our hands, it is time we 
started to think. # 

Saroj Kumar Nath, Bangladesh: It is the 
natural course of events that humans will 
progress. But is such progress also possible in 
their inner lives? The thirst for success, feel¬ 
ings of helplessness, pain at loss and disap¬ 
pointment—all will remain. Yet, we shall 
have to continue our march. Therefore, what 
I wish is that people should understand their 
limitations. There is a terminus—death—and 
this has to be always borne in mind. ❖ 

Victor Tcherepanov, Russia: Humanity 
will undoubtedly carry on with its urge for 
newer discoveries and newer inventions. 
There will be greater wonders in the new 
millennium. But I think all these will be in 
vain if humanity does not turn its attention 
from external happiness to internal happi¬ 
ness. Modern science is studying external na¬ 
ture. But in future, slowly it will turn towards 
spirituality, and I hope that in the new millen¬ 
nium scientists of religion and science will 
jointly solve many unsolved riddles of hu¬ 
manity. # 


youth of the future, I think their situation 
depends on us, because very often attitudes 
and values of the new generation is activated 
or reacted toby the deeds and ideals of elders. 
I totally trust the young and believe in their 
sense of distinguishing between good and 
bad. My only suggestion to future youth is 
this: 'Be enthusiastic, study with zest, have no 
prejudice and fear, humbly accept everything 
that life, this great teacher, grants .you.' 


Do you have amj suggestions for the youth of the future? 
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Bamali Das, India: To the youth of the 
future, I would say, 'Many a time, we do not 
know what we are. We are walking lan¬ 
terns—the flame of divinity is aglow inside 
us; let us know that. Let us march past the lure 
of material gain. Acquire positive education, 
and perform such work as will rouse your 
spiritual potential. Emotional Quotient (EQ) 
and Intelligence Quotient (IQ) must go hand 
in hand. Mdbhaih, mdbhaih, be fearless! Cour¬ 
age should be the motto for our journey for¬ 
ward/ d 

Dana Sngu, Romania: My suggestions to 
the future youth: 'Learn from the mistakes of 
your earlier generations and try not to repeat 
the same mistakes. Don't consider tradition 
to be an obstacle to progress, but it has to be 
revitalized to suit modem situations. Open 
your ears to listen, not just hear; feel, not just 
think; and try to go beyond the mind, as it is 
too limited to understand truths.' An open- 
minded young generation without precon¬ 
ceptions has to emerge to be able to under¬ 
stand the real necessity of accepting and re¬ 
specting other's points of view, in order to 
exchange the cultural heritage of each one of 
us. d 

Gowtham, India: My suggestion to the 
future youth .is: 'Do not lose interest in a 
value-oriented life.' I think values will protect 
us from disasters. Secondly, I would suggest, 
'Be original in thinking and in your ways of 
doing work.' Thirdly, 'Life is not a joke; 
please don't neglect it.' d 

Guilherme Testa Silva, Brazil: To the 
youth of the future, I repeat what Swami 
Vivekananda said, 'Awake, arise, and stop 
not till the goal is reached!' This same goal 
towards which humanity is unconsciously 
striving, and deriving suffering therefrom, 
Swami Vivekananda asked us to search con¬ 
sciously. He wanted us to stand on our own 
feet and manifest the divinity within us. d 

Karen Cupeles, West Indies: My sugges¬ 
tions to youth is to follow my answers to the 
earlier questions. Look upon everyone as 
brother and sister. Materialism will only lead 


you to hell. Think higher thoughts and de¬ 
velop internally, d 

Losalini Ratugolea, Fiji: Young people, 
especially those in traditional societies like 
Fiji, need to make wise choices about their 
lives. Can they hold on to their cultural values 
and also embrace others' lifestyles? Or should 
people, in the oneness of humankind, discard 
things that differentiate them from others? d 

Mariano Gabriel Chaher, Argentina: I 
think young people should cling to their con¬ 
victions and must not feel tied down to other 
people's opinions. Always obeying the de¬ 
mands of society will make us lose our 
authenticity. The worls is becoming more and 
more competitive and we should be suffi¬ 
ciently prepared with the necessary tools. We 
should grow interest in spiritual life. Enjoy 
life as much as possible as almost everybody 
has to have some experiences. Slowly we will 
understand that peace and happiness are in¬ 
side us. d 

Milen Shah, UK: To the young people of 
the future, I would say, 'This is the time when 
you have healthy bodies, lots of energy and 
dynamism. Use this period well in finding 
your goals in life, the short-term goal being 
good education and the long-term goal being' 
the choice of a path where you can be of 
service to the world. The ultimate goal for you 
will be your own progress along the path to 
self-perfection.' d 

Raghavendra Rao, India: To the young 
people of the future, I suggest that they 
should honour and respect their respective 
cultural and moral values. Hard work and 
honesty should be cultivated. Finally, the 
most important advice to students is that for 
all their problems, the solution is in the life 
and teachings of Swami Vivekananda. d 

Remadevy, Singapore: Maybe we should 
all re-examine our lives and decide what we 

v 

really want in life. What are we actually seek¬ 
ing? d 

Saroj Kumar Nath, Bangladesh: To fu¬ 
ture youth I would suggest only one thing, 
and that in Swami Vivekananda's words: 'De- 
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luded is he who happiness seeks/ Lunatic he 
who misery wishes/ Insane he too who 
fondly longs for death/ Immortality—vain 
aspiration!' & 

Victor Tcherepanov, Russia: My wish 


and suggestion to the youth is that they 
should search for the highest Unity, the eter¬ 
nal Truth, and real spirituality. I think this 
alone will bring peace, happiness and pros¬ 
perity to their lives. O 


In spite of all the scientificprogress, do you think the world has 
to become more religious ana spiritual in order to survive in future? 


Aswina Samtani, UK: If the world bases 
progress only on science, then sure enough 
the world's resources will be fast depleted 
and human beings will only destroy them¬ 
selves. Spirituality needs to play a part in 
creating equilibrium and understanding. Re¬ 
ligion, with its history of political and racial 
bias, may not be so beneficial in inciting pro¬ 
gress, though once a spiritual balance has 
been created, religion can add discipline and 
guidance. Science and religion must settle 
down their differences in future so as to cater 
to man's intellectual and spiritual needs. 
This will lead to peace and happiness. ☆ 

Audrius Beinorius, Lithuania: First of 
all, I would like to say that there exists a 
difference between religiosity and spiritual¬ 
ity. To be religious always does not mean 
being spiritual. Actually, so many wars, kill¬ 
ings and suffering go on in the name of God 
and religion. Religion becomes a formal, rigid 
system of ways of thinking and living. At the 
same time, scientific progress does not al¬ 
ways hinder blossoming of the fragile flower 
of spirituality. The essence of spirituality, I 
think, is the awareness and manifestation of 
our divine nature. So, it seems to me that in 
order to survive in the future, we should become 
less religious and more spiritual. We should be¬ 
come more sincere, compassionate without 
regard to differences, and full of goodwill. 
The only solution to improve our future is to 
develop our inner culture. ☆ 

Bamali Das, India: The world should of 

% 

course become religious and spiritual in or¬ 
der to survive. Let us envision a confluence of 
science and religion—science should take 
care of the physical needs while religion of the 


moral and spiritual needs. Through a combi¬ 
nation of the two, we should fight poverty. 
Self-realization alone guides the 'children of 
immortal bliss' of the future to bring about a 
peaceful world. ☆ 

Beryl Hagenburg, USA: Modem explo¬ 
ration and technology ensure the interaction 
of peoples and ideologies, while the world's 
religions provide internal paths for directly 
experiencing the infinite Reality encompass¬ 
ing us. Though the West has moved outward 
and witnessed the environment in its con¬ 
nected, boundless state, we have not found 
peace. On the contrary, we see peace and 
selflessness driving and engulfing the social 
actions of historical figures like Gandhi, Mar¬ 
tin Luther King, Jr and the Dalai Lama. If the 
modem world uses its technology and far- 
spreading reach to save, cherish, and learn 
from the world's ancient religious teachings, 
perhaps conquering and dividing will lose 
out to peace and harmony. ☆ 

Dana Sugu, Romania: Scientific pro¬ 
gress itself turns out to be an important factor 
in peoples' becoming more interested in re¬ 
ligion and spirituality, because science itself 
has proved its inability to solve complex 
problems of the human mind. A more spiri¬ 
tual society will definitely face future situ¬ 
ations easily due to spiritual qualities such as 
self-confidence, patience, boldness, detach¬ 
ment, etc. Religion may be considered the 
outer cover of spirituality. Religion is collec¬ 
tive, spirituality is individual, and so once 
people are able to remove the cover of dogma, 
their spirituality will burst forth. So, to take 
the full benefit of future scientific progress, 
people should become more spiritual; other- 
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wise, progress can turn out to be our enemy, 
leading us to self-destruction.# 

Gozvtham, India: I think we should be¬ 
come more religious in future. Religion and 
spirituality are the very foundations of soci¬ 
ety. Recent scientific trends seem to neglect 
the very basics of life. Without proper under¬ 
standing of our inner life, outer development 
will lead to destruction and degradation. Re¬ 
ligion and spirituality will make us unselfish 
and this will help us lend support for the good 
of humanity. ☆ 

Guilherme Testa Silva , Brazil: The 
manifestation of divinity or religion in prac¬ 
tice has as a consequence material and scien¬ 
tific development. This development, as an 
expression of the true religion, which is noth¬ 
ing but pure and impersonal love, would 
make the science of the future invariably 
turned towards the well-being of every living 
being. ☆ 

Karen Cupeles, West Indies: Yes, defi¬ 
nitely; spirituality is our real nature and we 
have been walking away from it till now. To 
have peace, we shall have to go back to the 
source. ☆ 

Losalini Ratugolea, Fiji: My own per¬ 
ceptions of this question has been heavily 
influenced by Swami Vivekananda's teach¬ 
ings. Vivekananda's challenge to the world of 
our 'oneness' is something that goes right into 
the essence of one's self. That is why, in Fiji, I 
am happy to note the formation of a multi-re¬ 
ligious group called Interfaith Search. It is 
common argument that the new millennium 
will pose a serious challenge to spiritual and 
religious values, that the increasing pre-occu¬ 
pation with materialism and individualism 
will enhance moral decay in our lives. I think 
that the new era will be the most exciting for 
religious pursuits. There are now greater op¬ 
portunities for self-actualization—books, me¬ 
dia, and other avenues. Let us decide to make 
this millennium the end of spiritual evolution 
when all people on earth will make peace 
with themselves, with each other, and with 
God. ☆ 


Mariano Gabriel Chaher f Argentina: I 
feel that human beings may turn more and 
more towards spirituality and religion in fu¬ 
ture in spite of all the scientific progress. This 
is because we still have the same problems 
and weaknesses people had centuries ago, in 
spite of all the development. ☆ 

Milen Shah, UK: Not in spite of but be¬ 
cause of this tremendous scientific progress, 
spirituality must increase. Otherwise hu¬ 
manity will have no moral or ethical direction 
in life. It will only have very powerful tech¬ 
nology at its fingertips, which could be a 
curse rather than a blessing. Hence the need 
of spiritual insight. Religion is not a neces¬ 
sity, I feel. In fact, it often breeds fanaticism. 
But true religion, with spirituality as its back¬ 
bone, will present eternal truths in a palatable 
way. ☆ 

Raghavendra Rao, India: In future, we 
should be religious. But we should under¬ 
stand the real meaning of religion: 'Doing 
good to others is real religion.' ☆ 

Remadevy, Singapore : In the next mil¬ 
lennium, I believe, religion will start playing 
a larger role with more people looking to it 
for answers. Religion, too, must be ready 
with the answers. More and more people, I 
believe, will begin to realize that science no 
longer provides the answer to this question: 
What is the meaning and purpose of our 
lives? The search for peace and happiness is 
a universal one, one that we have tried to find 
through the fulfilment of our material needs. 
Still, the feeling of incompleteness continues 
to be with us—the same incompleteness, per¬ 
haps, we felt when we were lacking in mate¬ 
rial comforts. Indeed, the increase in material 
comforts did not remove that feeling from us. 
I do not expect the journey towards peace and 
happiness to be a smooth and easy one. How¬ 
ever, there is already an increasing awareness 
of the need for inculcating values in people. 
This, however, cannot be forced but it in¬ 
volves making people aware that the adop¬ 
tion of such values will result ifi a more toler¬ 
able and harmonious society, which will cer- 
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tainly make our home, the planet earth, a 
better place to live in. ☆ 

Saroj Kumar Nath, Bangladesh: 'Spiri¬ 
tuality' and 'religion' have different connota¬ 
tions. I do not agree with the view that the 
world has to be more spiritual and religious 
to be happy, if by these two terms only some¬ 
thing 'divine' is meant. But if these words 
mean progress of the mind, then the world 
has to be more spiritual in order to be happy. 
But, I like the world to be more spiritual and 
not more religious. ☆ 

Victor Tcherepanov, Russia: I hope that 


during the next millennium there will be 
more unity because we tend more and more 
towards spirituality. Therefore the world has 
to become more spiritual; otherwise it will not 
be able to solve its problems, and humanity 
may soon disappear from the face of the earth 
if things go on in this way. Finally, as all of us 
have entered the new millennium with great 
hope and a sincere yearning for mutual un¬ 
derstanding, mutual acceptance, unity and 
oneness, let us fervently wish that we shall 
achieve the end. ☆ 


Therefore, my friends, my plan is to start institutions to train our young men as 
preachers of the truths of our scriptures, in India and outside India. Men, men, these 
are wanted: everything else will be ready, but strong, vigorous, believing young men, 
sincere to the backbone, are wanted. A hundred such and the world becomes revolu¬ 
tionised. ... You have been told and taught that you can do nothing, and non-entities 
you are becoming every day. What we want is strength, so believe in yourselves. 
Wehave become weak, and that is why occultism and mysticism come to us—these 
creepy things; there may be great truths in them, but they have nearly destroyed us. 
Make your nerves strong. What we want is muscles of iron and nerves of steel. We have 
wept long enough. No more weeping but stand on your feet and be men. It is a 
man-making religion that we want. It is man-making education all round that we want. 
And here is the test of truth—everything that makes you weak physically, intellectually 
and spiritually—reject them as poison, there is no life in it, it cannot be true. Truth is 
strengthening. Truth is purity, truth is all-knowledge; truth must be strengthening, 
must be enlightening, must be invigorating. I cannot see you degraded, weakened any 
more than you are now. Therefore I am bound for your sake and for truth's sake to cry, 
'Hold!' and to raise my voice against this degradation of my race. 

Three things are necessary for great achievements. First, feel from the heart. What 
is in the intellect or reason? It goes a few steps and there it stops. But through the heart 
comes inspiration. Feel, therefore, my would-be reformers, my would-be patriots! You 
may feel, then; but.. .have you found any way out, any practical solution...? Yet that is 
not all. Have you got the will to surmount mountain-high obstructions? If the whole 
world stands against you sword in hand, would you still dare to do what you think is 
right? If your wives and children are against you, if all your money goes, your name 
dies, your wealth vanishes, would you still stick to it? Have you got that steadfastness? 
If you have these three things, each one of you will work miracles. 


Szuami Vivekananda 
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Hinduism as satya sanatana dharma defies 
the orbit of time as it has its roots in eternal 
values and ideals. But Hinduism as a hoary, 
vibrant and living tradition has grown and 
evolved undergoing periods of trials and 
tribulations, decline and degeneration, re¬ 
vival and reform, and of renewal and regen¬ 
eration, each face marked by an existential 
disposition to survive, to endure and to reas¬ 
sert in the face of political subjugation, relig¬ 
ious persecution, social strain and new ideas. 
The assimilative, adjustive and absorptive 
character of Hinduism provided a bulwark 
against the acculturative forces spearheaded 
by the Greeks, the Parthians, the Sakas, the 
Hunas and the Yue-Chis, all of whom gradu¬ 
ally mingled with the socio-cultural main¬ 
stream of India. But during the second millen¬ 
nium of the Christian era, it could not mollify 
the Muslim invaders beginning with the 
Turks of Central Asia who plundered, prose¬ 
lytized, slayed or enslaved the natives, dese¬ 
crated or destroyed their places of worship as 
also the most sacred relics of their civilization, 
and heaped indignities on them in the name 
of Islam. Unlike the Arab Muslim conquerors 

1. For an early study of differences between 
Hindus and Muslims in matters of religion 
and social institutions, s eeAlbirunVs India, ed. 
Edward S. Sachau (Delhi, 1964), pp. 17-23. 


of Sind (CE 712) who followed a somewhat 
liberal religious policy, socialized with non- 
Muslim communities and translated the 
Hindu works on astronomy, medicine and 
mathematics into Arabic, the hardy Turks 
were strong and adamant in their beliefs and 
convictions, fiery in action and impervious to 
the alien patterns and modes of life. 2 Within 
a short span of time the Hindu community in 
the Gangetic plain was reduced to 'a cultural 
proletariat' (to use Nirad C. Chaudhuri's ex¬ 
pression), 3 a fact vouchsafed by AlbirunI (CE 
973-1048) who accompanied the first promi¬ 
nent Turkish invader Mahmud Ghazni (CE 
997-1030) to India and witnessed the sack of 
Mathura, Somnath and other places during 
his seventeen invasions. To quote him:. .the 
Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in 
all directions, and like a tale of old in the 
mouth of the people/ 4 The Delhi Sultans 
(1206-1526) were equally harsh on the Hindus 
whom they called infidels (kafirs). Amir Khus- 
raw, who enjoyed the patronage of the 

2. See Amaury de Reincourt, The Soul of India 
(New Delhi, 1986), pp. 158-9; P.N. Chopra, 
B.N. Puri and M.N. Das, A Social, Cultural and 
Economic History of India (Delhi, 1974), Vol. 1, 
pp. 28-9. 

3. Hinduism (New Delhi, 1979), p. 127. 

4. Edward S. Sachau, op. cit.,-p. 22. 
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Sultans from Balban to Ghiyasu'd-Din 
Tughluq, composed a verse which stated inter 
alia: 'Thanks to the sword of our holy warri¬ 
ors... the strong among the Hindus have been 
trodden underfoot, and are constrained to 
pay tribute.... Islam became triumphant so 
gloriously and leaders of kufr (Hinduism) suf¬ 
fered the scourge of Islam so ignominiously 
that, had not the sharia granted exemption 
from death by payment oijizya the very name 
of the Hindu would have been extinct root 
and branch.' 5 

Fall ofVijayanagara Empire 
When Timur (1336-1405), the Amir' of 
Samarqand, invaded India in 1398 he slaugh¬ 
tered one hundred thousand Hindus on a 
single day at the very gates of Delhi. He re¬ 
turned to his homeland with a huge booty of 
precious metals and stones, and with sea¬ 
soned artisans and craftsmen who would en¬ 
rich Central Asian art in times to come. While 
his expedition provided a death-blow to the 
Tughluq empire (1320-1414), thereby shaking 
the foundation of the Delhi Sultanate, it 
paved the way for the future invasion of India 
by Babar (1526-30), the first Mughal emperor, 
who claimed descent on the father's side from 
the Timur family. In the far south, the battle 

5. Cited in Harsh Narain, Myths of Composite 
Culture and Equality of Religions (New Delhi, 
1991), p. 16. 

6. Edward S. Sachau, op. cit., p. 19-20. 


of Talikota (1565) led to the collapse of the last 
Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara, known for 
its wealth and beauty. Its beauty and gran¬ 
deur had elicited praise from foreign travel¬ 
lers like Nicolo Conti (1420), 'Abdu'r-Razzaq 
(1443), Paes (1522) and Nuniz (1535). But the 
city was dismantled by the combined armies 
of the Muslim Sultans of Bijapur, Golkonda, 
Ahmadnagar and Bidar. It needs to be men¬ 
tioned that the Vijayanagara rulers were great 
patrons of Sanskrit learning. Sayana (d. 1387), 
the famous Vedic exegete, enjoyed the rank 
of minister in the court of the Vijayanagara 
king Harihara II (1377-1404). 

Hindu Society in Hibernation 
With the loss of political power, the Hin¬ 
dus forfeited their right to state patronage of 
their arts and crafts, their language Sanskrit 
(devavdni), and the ancient seats of brahmini- 
cal learning like Nalanda, Vikramaslla, 
Taksasila, Ujjayini and Kasi, which were de¬ 
stroyed in due course of time. Hence, during 
the first quarter of the millennium, Hindu 
society remained virtually in a state of hiber¬ 
nation. It took to the path of exclusion and 
seclusion by tightening the caste system, for¬ 
bidding intercommunity marriages and os¬ 
tracizing those who partook of unholy food 
and intermingled with foreigners ( mlecchas ) 6 
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The heinous practices of sail and jauhar 
among women were the direst consequences 
of Muslim invasions and conquests. To safe¬ 
guard their dignity and honour Hindu 
women burnt themselves to death on the fu¬ 
neral pyres of their husbands ( sati ) or entered 
a bonfire one by one when the defeat of their 
menfolk in battle was certain (jauhar ). Ma- 
harani Padmini, for example, committed 
jauhar along with scores of Rajput women 
when the Khalji Sultan 'Alau'd-Din attacked 
Chitor and finally captured it on 26 August 
1303. 7 The introduction of the customs of 
child marriage and pardd (veil) was also aimed 
at safeguarding Hindu women from the cov¬ 
etous eyes of the invaders. 

Muslim Understanding of Hinduism: 

Positive Overtones 

The Muslim understanding of Hinduism 
was enriched by the writings or translations 
of the Hindu sacred texts into Persian and 
Arabic by Albiruni, Amir Khusraw (d. 1325), 
Khwaja Ziya'u'd-Din NakshabI (d. 1350), 
Abu'1-Fazl (d. 1602) and Dara Shukoh (1615- 
59) among others. In Tahqiq ma li'l-Hind, com¬ 
pleted in about CE 1030, Albiruni gives a com¬ 
prehensive account of religion, philosophy, 
literature, geography, chronology, astron¬ 
omy, customs, laws and astrology of India. 
Although he found fault with Hindu meta¬ 
physics—its doctrine of the soul and of divine 
love which could be juxtaposed with those of 
the Sufis—he praised the brahmins for their 
vast erudition and originality of approach, a 
fact later corroborated by Amir Khusraw. In 
A'in-i Akbari (Book III) AbuT-Fazl, the court 
historian of Akbar, expatiated on Hinduism in 
a sympathetic manner and beseeched Muslim 
readers to study his work with an unpreju¬ 
diced mind. He wrote the preface to the Per¬ 
sian version of the Hindu epic Mahabharata 
and monitored the translation of the 
Ramayana and the Yoga Vasistha through the 
auspices of the Maktab Khdna. Khwaja Nak¬ 
shabi rendered into Persian Cintamani 

* 



Samarth Ramdas instructing Shivaji 

Bhatta's moralistic work Suka Saptati under 
the title Tuti-ndma (Stories from a Parrot). Tuti- 
nama, containing 70 stories, continues to be 
read with much interest in the Middle Eastern 
countries even today. Dara Shukoh, son of 
Emperor Shahjahan (1628-58), was an ad¬ 
mirer of Hindu philosophy and mysticism. 
He translated the Upanishads into Persian, 8 
which were later rendered into Latin (1801-2) 
by Anquetil-Duperron and thus came to the 
notice of the German philosopher Arthur 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860), who found in 
them the solace of his life and death. In Ma- 
jma'u'l-bahryn (Mingling of Two Oceans) he 
pleaded for religious understanding between 
Hindus and Muslims. 

The Muslim emperors who sponsored 
and commissioned the translation of Sanskrit 
works into Persian did so either out of curios¬ 
ity or interest, as in the case of Emperor Akbar 
(1556-1605), or with a view to providing an 
intellectual dimension to proselytism by find¬ 
ing fault with the works of infidels, as in the 
case of Firuz Shah Tughluq (1351-88) who 
took forcible possession of 1300 rare manu¬ 
scripts from the Jvalamukhi shrine, Nagarkot, 
and got many of them translated under the 
title Dala'il-i Firuz Shahl As Sanskrit lost its 
virility vis-a-vis Persian, Kalhana's 
Rajatarahgini (12th century) being the only 
historical treatise written during the period of 


7. James Todd, Annals and Antiquities of Rajas¬ 
than (New Delhi, 1971), Vol. 1, p. 215. 


8. S.A.A. Rizwi, The Wonder that was India (New 
Delhi, 1994), Vol. 2, pp. 250-5. 
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the Delhi Sultans, the Indo-Aryan dialects 
such as Avadhi, Rajasthani, Kasmiri, Sindhi, 
Panjabi, Gujarati, Bhojpuri, Magadhi and 
Maithili acquired new meanings and forms. 
Later, Akbar promoted Hindi, a language in 
which Chand Bardai (1125-92), court poet of 
Prthviraj Chauhan of Delhi, had written 
Prthvlraj Raso. Amir Khusraw penned some of 
his poems, and Vaisnava saints composed 
their devotional songs. Among the courtiers 
of Akbar who had a flair for writing in Hindi 
(Sauraseni and Braj-bhasa in its earlier form) 
were Birbal, Raja Man Singh and 'Abdu'r-Ra- 
him Khan-i-Khanan (1535-1627). The last 
among them is well-known for his perceptive 
writings Dohavali or Sat-sai, Barvai Nayika Bhad 
and Srngara Soratha. Malik Muhammad Ja'isi's 
epic, Padmavat, in Hindi was composed about 
1540 during the time of Humayun, Akbar's 
father. 

Akbar's liberal religious policy marked 
by non-proselytization, abolition otjizya and 
pilgrim tax on the Hindus, appointment of 
Hindus to high government posts, his matri¬ 
monial alliance with Hindu women, partici¬ 
pation in Hindu festivals and his habit of 
drinking only the water of the holy Ganga, 
was reversed with a vengeance by his great- 
grandson Aurangzib (1659-1707). 

Convergence of Hindu-Muslim Traditions 

Despite the hostile approach of Muslim 
rulers towards the religion and culture of the 
natives of India, with notable exceptions like 
Zaynu'l-'Abidin (1420-70) of Kashmir and 
'Ala'u'din Husayn Shah (1493-1519) of Ben¬ 
gal, a subterranean fusion between the cul¬ 
tural traditions of Hinduism and Islam took 
shape during the first half of the millennium 
in matters of social customs and etiquette, 
language and literature, art and architecture, 
painting and music, and in religious beliefs, 
paving the way for the birth of a composite 
culture. Converts from Hinduism to Islam ad¬ 
hered to the old social practices and ways of 
living, thus influencing Muslim society at cer¬ 
tain levels. The simplicity, sincerity and ten¬ 
derness of Hindu women in Muslim harems 
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mellowed the stern demeanour of chieftains. 

The Bhakti and Sufi movements in Hin¬ 
duism and Islam respectively, which started 
towards the beginning of the millennium 
(without in any way denying their antece¬ 
dents in an earlier period) and consummated 
in the 15th and 16th centuries, cross-fertilized 
to produce unireligious belief patterns accept¬ 
able to a vast majority of Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims. This happened despite the opposition of 
Sufi silsilas (orders) like the Naqshbandiyya 
which ordained Muslims to shun the infidels 
like dogs. 9 

The Sufi silsilas of India which believed 
in the concept of Wahdat al-YJazud or the unity 
of Being, appreciated and even borrowed 
Hindu mystical ideas and practices. This 
made them different from the Sufis of the 
Islamic lands whose approach to religion was 
marked by insularity. The Hindu monastic 
tradition was reflected in a khdnqdh where a 
pir or shaykh resided—he accepted offerings, 
blessed the murids (disciples) and visitors, and 
performed religious duties. The worship rites 
at the tombs of pirs were quite similar to the 
worship of consecrated objects in a temple. 

9. Ibid., p. 269. 
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Some Indian Sufis took to the Hindu ascetic 
practice of self-purification; the scholastic 
among them learnt Sanskrit and discovered a 
dynamic conception of life in the Yoga Sutras 
of Patanjali, the Bhagavadgitd and the Vedanta 
philosophy. Mirza Mazhar Jan-i Janan (1702- 
81) of the Mujaddid Sufi silsila regarded the 
Vedas as the Word of God which contained a 
monotheistic doctrine. He recognized the di¬ 
vinity of Lord Rama and Lord Krsna and 
thereby roused the ire of the orthodox. 

The translation of the Amrtakunda, a 
Yoga manual of the Natha sect, into Arabic 
and Persian in early 13th century enriched the 
Sufi practices for controlling the human 
mind, senses and passions, and for the spiri¬ 
tual efflorescence of a murid. Amrtakunda was 

# • 4 

rechristened Adya-Paricaya (1498-9) in Bengali 
by the Sufi poet Shaykh Zahid. Nizamu'd-DIn 
Awlia' (d. 1325), a famous saint of the Chishti- 
yya silsila, was enamoured of the therapeutic 
and mystical value of Yoga, more specifically, 
its ethical precepts, its theory of eugenics and 
its esoteric division of the human body into 
the domains of Siva and Sakti. The Chishtiyya 
and Suhrawardi silsilas adopted dsana (right 
posture) and prandydma (the art of breathing), 
two important limbs of astdhga yoga into their 
spiritual practices. They also came to use 
Hindu devotional songs of the Vaisnavas for 
rousing their congregations to religious ec¬ 
stasy; the reason given by the Sufis, Giau 
Daraz and Mir 'Abdu'l-Wahid, was that these 
were more effective than the Persian verses. 
When a Sufi exclaimed 'Hama Ust' ('All is He') 
or 'Ana-1 Haqq (T am the Truth/God') he ech¬ 
oed the famous Upanishadic aphorisms, 
'Aham brahmdsmi' (T am God/Reality'), 'Ekam- 
eva-advitiyam' ('One and no other) and 'Sar- 
vam khalvidam brahma' ('All this is verily Brah¬ 
man'). 

Many Sufi works like the Jawdhir-ikhamsa 
by the Shattariyya Sufi Shaykh Ghaws (d. 

10. Ibid., pp. 255-8. 

11. Cf. S.L. Gajvani, Sindhi Sufi Literature in Inde¬ 
pendent India (Delhi, 1998). 
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1563), the Rushd-ndma, a collection of Hindi 
verses by the Chishtiyya Shaykh 'Abdu'l- 
Quddus Gangshi (d. 1537) and the Yoga- 
Qalandar of Sayyid Murtaza (d. 1662) reflect 
the influence of one or another Hindu school 
of philosophy. The verses of Shaykh Nuru'd- 
Din (d. 1439) of Kashmir closely resemble the 
prayerful songs of the Saivaite woman saint 
of Kashmir, Lalla Yogesvari, who lived in the 
14th century. Like Lalla Yogesvari, Shaykh 
emphasized inner experience of the supreme 
Reality over religious formalism. He was a 
committed vegetarian and preferred to be ad¬ 
dressed as rsi 10 

• • 

Shah Karim (c. 1600), who introduced 
Sufism into Sind (now in Pakistan), was 
turned on the path of mysticism by a Gujarati 
Vaisnava saint. He chanted the mystic sylla¬ 
ble Om with religious fervour and goaded his 
disciples to use its primal vibrations to achieve 
concentration ( ekdgrata ). Other Sufi saints of 
Sind like Shah Tnayat, Shah Latif, Muham¬ 
mad Husayn (Bekas), Rohal and Qutub de¬ 
rived inspiration from Hindu philosophy and 
helped in bridging the gulf between Hindus 
and Muslims. 1 

Growth of Hindu Philosophy 

Although there is a separate article in this 
number on Indian philosophy, we wish to 
mention a few things here. The six orthodox 
schools of Indian philosophy ( sad- 
darsanas )—Nyaya, Vaisesika, Samkhya, Yoga, 
Mimamsa and Vedanta—founded by differ- 
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ent sages in the pre-Christian era were the 
subject of erudite commentaries or ancillary 
writings during the millennium. In the Sarua- 
darsanasamgraha (c. 1380), Madhavacarya 
coalesced them along with the philosophical 
precepts of the Buddhists, Jainas, Carvakas 
and other sectarian orders in such a manner 
as to culminate in the Vedanta. The fact that 
the sad-darsanas supplemented and comple¬ 
mented one another was recognized by Vi- 
jnanabhiksu of the Samkhya school in the 
Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhdsya and Madhusudana 
Sarasvati, an Advaita Vedantist, in the 
Vedanta-kalpalatikd during the middle of the 
16th century. 

The Nyaya (founded by Gautama) and 
the Vaisesika (founded by Kanada) schools 
founded sometime around 300 BCE grew up 
simultaneously and aligned themselves dur¬ 
ing the 17th century under the stewardship of 

Annambhatta and Visvanatha Pancanana 

♦ ♦ • 

(Vaisesikas) and Jagadisa and Laugaksi 
Bhaskara (Naiyayikas). The logical realism of 
Nyaya was fused with the anatomical classifi¬ 
cation of the nature of existence as elaborated 
in the Vaisesika Sutras. It would be pertinent 
to mention that the praxis of the traditional 
Nyaya school had been refuted by &riharsa of 
Bengal in the Khandana-khanda-khddya some¬ 
time during the middle of the 12th century. 
This goaded Gahgesa, author of the Nyaya- 
cintamani, to found the Navya-Nyaya (New 
Logic) school which was subsequently led by 
his son Vardhamana followed by Paksadhara 
(1400-95), Sarvabhauma (1450-1530) and 
Raghunatha (1477-1547). Annambhatta har¬ 
monized the traditional and the Navya- 
Nyaya schools through his work Tarka - 
s amgraha written about the 17th century. 

The best work on Samkhya (founded by 
Kapila around 500 BCE) was Vijnanabhiksu's 
Sdmkhya-pravacana-bhasya written in the mid¬ 
dle of the 16th century. The Yoga philosophy 
codified by Patanjali around 200 BCE was 
given a §aivaite interpretation by 
Goraksanatha in S iddha-siddhdnta-paddhati (c. 
1000), followed by two important works on 
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the same line, the Hathayoga-pradipika (mid- 
15th century) by Yogendra Svatmarama and 
the Siva Samhita (c. 1700), a compendium of 
212 sutras by some Natha yogi. The Gheranda 
Samhita (c. 1350) by the Bengali sage 
Gheranda provided a Vaisnava interpreta¬ 
tion and the Yogas drasamgraha (mid-16th 
century) by Vijrianabhiksu and the 
Maniprabhd (c. 1600) by Ramananda Sarasvati 
provided a Vedantic interpretation to the 
Yoga philosophy. Hundreds of works on one 
or another aspect of Yoga have been publish¬ 
ed both in India and the West during the 20th 
century. These have been written by monks, 
philosophers, scientists, psychologists, acade¬ 
micians, heads of religious institutions or 
common writers. Of late Yoga has metamor¬ 
phosed into a universal religious idiom to 
express the innate unity of the human soul 
with God. 

The Purva-Mimamsa school of thought 
founded by Jaimini (c. 200 BCE) was enriched 
by Madhavacarya's Jaiminiya Nydya-mdld- 
vistara (c. 1350), Apadeva's Mimdmsd-nyaya- 
prakdsa (c. 1630), Appayya Diksita's (1554- 
1626) Vidhi-rasdyana and Khandadeva's (d. 
1665) Bhattadipikd. 

The Vedanta, or Uttara-MImamsa, re¬ 
mained the ultimate philosophy during the 
millennium, inspiring the Bhakti and Sufi tra¬ 
ditions as well as the leaders of the Indian 
renaissance and Hindu nationalists during 
the 19th and 20th centuries. Practical Vedanta 
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as the future universal religion gained vota¬ 
ries in the West through the orations and 
writings of Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) 
and his brother-disciples who followed him. 
The cue was well taken up by many other 
Hindu religious organizations and thinkers to 
preach the Vedanta in different forms. Such 
has been the impact of Vedanta preaching 
that Hinduism has become almost synony¬ 
mous with it. 

During the millennium the Vedanta phi¬ 
losophy was viewed from different angles by 
different schools of thought. Ramanuja's Sri- 
bhdsya (c. 1085) and Srikantha's Saiva-bhdsya (c. 
1400) represented the Visistadvaita (Qualified 
Non-dualism) school; Madhva's Sutra-bhasya 
(c. 1230), Visnusvami's Brahma Sutra-bhasya 
(13th century) and Vijnanabhiksu's Vijndnd- 
mrta (16th century) represented the Dvaita 
(Dualism) school; Srinivasa's Vedanta Kaus- 
tubha (13th century) and Baladeva's Govinda- 
bhasya (18th century) stood for the Bhedab- 
heda (Dualistic Non-dualism) and Acintya- 
bhedabheda doctrines respectively; Vallabha 
Sripati's Anubhdsya propounded the panthe¬ 
istic Suddhadvaita (Pure Non-dualism) ver¬ 
sion of the Lihgayatas; Advaitananda's 
Brahmavidydbharana (15th century) and Mad- 
husudana Sarasvati's Veddnta-kalpalatikd (16th 
century) explicated the Advaita Vedanta 
(Non-dualism). 12 The scholar-commentators 
on the Vedanta in recent times include, 
among others. Max Muller (1894), George 


Thibaut (1904), Paul Deussen (1912), S.K. Bel- 
valkar (1929), Rene Guenon (1945), Christo¬ 
pher Isherwood (1948), S. Radhakrishnan 
(1960) and the monks or pontiffs of Hindu 
religious bodies. 

Proliferation of Hinduism: Vaisnavism 

The millennium was marked by the pro¬ 
liferation of Hinduism into various sects 
gravitating around Lord Visnu, his consort, 

and his chief incarnations—Rama and Krsna; 

/ / B * * * 

Lord Siva and his kinetic aspect Sakti, the 
universal Divine Mother; or some prakata 
devatd like a natural object or an animated 
being. The variety of religious streams gave 
Hinduism an oceanic disposition in which 
were merged different schools of worship 
and thought, ranging from the deeply philo¬ 
sophical and mystical to the grossly polythe¬ 
istic, abstract and exostatic. Each sect had its 
spiritual lineage, philosophy, mythology, 
rituals and conventions, and was often di¬ 
vided and subdivided into various sects or 
branches which sometimes underwent fur¬ 
ther division over some petty doctrinal matter 
or pontifical issue. Despite differences in form 
these sects shared some common religious 
perceptions like the belief in karma, pre-exist¬ 
ence, reincarnation, righteous actions and 
Self-realization. 

Saivism and Saktism in their various 
forms held sway in the beginning of the mil¬ 
lennium. But the ascendance of Vaisnava re- 

♦ • 

ligious devotionalism represented by five ma¬ 
jor schools established one after the other by 
Ramanuja (1017-1137), Madhva (1197-1278), 
Nimbarka (c. 1150), Vallabha (c. 1475-1530) 
and Caitanya (1484-1534) overawed them to 
some extent. 13 

Ramanuja (b. Sriperumbudur near Ma¬ 
dras), a Tamil brahmin hailing from the acarya 
tradition (10th century) of Nathamuni, 
Pundarikaksa, Rama Misra and Yamunacarya 


12. For a study of the development of literature 
on sad-darsanas, see J.N. Farquhar, An Outline 
of the Religious Literature ofjndia (Delhi, 1967), 
pp. 220-5, 285-92. 
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in successive apostolic order, rejected the ab¬ 
solute monism of §amkara, reconciled the 
Vedanta to the concept of a personal God, and 
preached visnu-bhakti to one and all, including 
the low-castes and apostates, as did the Alvar 
saints of Tamil Nadu during the 7th-9th cen¬ 
turies. As a consequence, many outcastes 
were to attain to sainthood in times to come. 
Ramanuja tried to harmonize the rituals of the 
Pahcardtra Samhita with the Vaikhdnasa Samhita 
but gave preference to the latter. His sect, 
known as the §ri Vaisnava or §ri Sampradaya, 
underwent a split about two and a half centu¬ 
ries after his death into the Vadagalais (north¬ 
ern school) and the Tengalais (southern 
school). The Vadagalais emphasized the 
study of Sanskrit while the Tengalais stressed 
on Tamil; the former believed in self-effort as 
a necessary concomitant to God-realization, 
the latter trusted in God's love which flows 
naturally towards devotees. To bring their 
point home the former gave the analogy of 
the young monkey that struggled hard to 
seize its mother while she jumped from one 
place to another ( markata-nydya ), and the lat¬ 
ter that of the caring mother-cat who served 
without being coaxed or asked ( marjara - 
nydya). The most erudite proponents of the 
two divergent sects were Vedanta Desika 
(Vadagalai) and Pillai Lokacarya (Tehgalai). 
During his life Ramanuja is said to have 
founded about 700 mathas and 74 hereditary 
offices of religious preceptors. 14 His name 
finds a place in the pantheon of deities in 
south Indian temples. 

Madhva (also called Anandatirtha), a 
Kannada brahmin, was, like Ramanuja, an 


13. Urmila Bhagowalia, Vaisnavism and Society in 
Northern India (New Delhi, 1980), p. 174; cf. 
R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism , Saivism and Mi¬ 
nor Religious Systems (Strasbourg, 1913). 

14. Urmila Bhagowalia, op. cit., 176-7; The Cul¬ 
tural Heritage of India , Vol. 4, ed. H.B. Bhat- 
tacharyya (Calcutta, 1983), pp. 160-2,174-85; 
see also K.D. Bharadwaj, Philosophy of 
Ramanuja (New Delhi, 1958). 
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inveterate critic of the Vedantic monism of 
Samkara, and hence suffered privations at the 
hands of his disciples. He pointed out the 
fundamental difference between God and the 
human soul and founded the Brahma 
Vaisnava Sampradaya on the lines of the 
Bhagavata sect, emphasizing the worship of 
Lord Krsna without in any way excluding 
Lord Siva or any other deities from the list of 
adorable Divine Beings. He travelled 
throughout India to preach his gospel and 
established eight monasteries, the most im¬ 
portant among them in Udupi, his birthplace. 

While Ramanuja and Madhva did not 
give a place to Radha in temple worship since 
her name does not figure in the Bhagavata 
Purana , Nimbarka, a Telugu brahmin, de¬ 
scribed her as Lord Krsna's eternal consort 
stemming from his very being. To him, Lord 
Krsna was not just an avatdra or incarnation of 
Lord Visnu but the supreme Soul itself. Hence 
he exclusively preached the worship of Krsna 
and Radha, making Vrndavana, near 
Mathura, his permanent home. At the philo¬ 
sophical level, he believed that God, the hu¬ 
man soul and the world, though identical, 
were indeed different, a doctrine which he 
enthusiastically preached by founding the 
Minandi Vaisnava school of Vedanta. He 
abandoned the samuccaya doctrine of the ear¬ 
lier Vaisnava schools which emphasized the 
need for both worldly duty and spiritual re¬ 
alization, and spoke of unyoked devotion to 
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Lord Krsna in the Dasa-sloki, a verse of ten 

« « « ' 

stanzas. He produced a number of works like 
the Vedanta-parijata-saurabha which were de¬ 
stroyed during the bigoted rule of Aurang- 
zib. 5 

The cult of Krsna-Radha worship re¬ 
ceived an impetus from the 12th century on¬ 
wards when the Bengali poet Jayadeva wrote 
the Gita Govinda in Sanskrit, presenting the 
amorous details of Krsna's relationship with 
Radha. The theme was further taken up by 
two other Bengali poets, Vidyapati and 
Candidasa, in the early 15th century. Interest¬ 
ingly enough, though Candidasa was a Sakta, 
his work iri-krsna-kirtanam was widely read. 
Another 15th-century lyrical work dilating on 
the Krsna-Radha companionship was written 
by Bilvamarigala belonging to the Visnus- 
vami sect. It carried the title Krsna-karnamrta 

9 • • 9 9 

and was composed in Sanskrit. A Gujarati 
Vaisnava saint, Narasimha Mehta (1414-80), 
versified the theme somewhat erotically but 
not without giving it a spiritual touch. It may 
be noted that while Vaisnavism in the north 

t ♦ 

degenerated at times due to the Krsna-Radha 
tradition, southern Vaisnavism kept its crys¬ 
talline spiritual purity intact due to the strong 
philosophical basis it enjoyed. 16 

Vallabhacarya, a Telugu brahmin and 
contemporary of Caitanya Mahaprabhu, 


15. Urmila Bhagowalia, op. cit., p. 179; J.N. Far- 
quhar, op. cit., pp. 239-40. 


founded a non-ascetic Vaisnava sect after his 

• • 

name. Like Nimbarka he regarded the twin 
worship of Krsna and Radha as the only way 
to spiritual fulfilment. He is said to have had 
the supreme spiritual realization while in 
Mathura. Later he decided to settle down in 
the holy city of Varanasi, where he wrote 
scholarly treatises in Sanskrit like the Vedanta 
Sutra Anubhdsya, the Subodhini and the Tattva- 
dipa-nibandha. In the Siddhanta-rahasya he de¬ 
scribed his encounter with the Lord and the 
factor of Divine Grace involved in it. He held 
that the sublimest yearning of a Vallabhaite 
was to become a gopi and sport with Krsna in 
Goloka. The tradition of the sect was contin¬ 
ued by his disciples and the disciples of his 
son Viththalanatha, totalling eight in number 
(asta chap). Their chief shrine was at Nathad- 
vara in Rajasthan. The sect fell into disrepute 
at times but regained its moral strength and 
numbers, particularly in western India. 17 
Surdas (c. 1550), the blind Vaisnava poet of 
north India, well known for his devotional 
songs on Lord Krsna and for his three works, 
Sur-sdrdvali, Sdhitya-ratna and Sur-sdgar, was 
inspired by the Vallabha tradition. 18 

Caitanya Mahaprabhu, the Vaisnava 
brahmin saint from Bengal, was inspired by 
the lyrics of Jayadeva, Candidasa and 
Vidyapati, and by &ridhara's commentary on 
the Bhdgavata Purana, to see God in Krsna. 
After receiving initiation (with the monastic 
name Krsna Caitanya) from Isvara Puri of 
Gaya, he gave an ecstatic form to the Krsna 
cult by making singing and dancing an essen¬ 
tial component of worship. The congrega¬ 
tional chanting of the holy names of God 
(samkirtana) and the processional worship ses¬ 
sions (nagara-kirtana) which continue to this 
day in both India and the West, gave his cult 


16. J.N. Farquhar, op. cit., pp. 237-8, 307; Urmila 
Bhagowalia, op. cit., p. 179. 

17. Vallabhacharya (Faridabad, 1976). 

18. The Hindu Tradition, ed. Ainslie T Embree 
(New York, 1966), p. 254; see alsoj. Misra, The 
Religious Poetry of Surdas (Patna, 1934). 
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a solid footing. To him goes the credit for 
rediscovering and developing the places asso¬ 
ciated with Lord Krsna's life. The Astaka (Eight 
Couplets) written by him has enriched the 
spiritual literature of Bengal. 

Swayed by spiritual devotion to Lord 
Krsna, Mirabai (1498-1546), a Rajput princess 
of Mewar, spent her entire life in total surren¬ 
der to her Divine Lover and composed lyrics 
saturated with deep emotions, which are re¬ 
cited to this day. Among other important 
saint-devotees of Lord Krsna during the 15th 
and 16th centuries were Samkara Deva (1449- 
1568) of Assam, Purandaradasa (1480-1564) of 
Karnataka, and the Varkari mystics of 
Pandharpur (to be distinguished from the 
Dharakaris, followers of Ramdas who was a 
devotee of Lord Rama), notably Namdev, 
Eknath and Tukaram, famous for writing ab- 
hahgs (hymns), and Jnanesvar, author of the 
Marathi commentary on the Bhagavadgitd 
known as JhaneSvari. The Varkaris of Ma¬ 
harashtra worshipped Viththala or Vithoba 
whom they identified with Lord Krsna. Sixty- 
one hymns of Namdev, which speak of the 
glory of God, find a place in the Guru Granth 
Sahib , the sacred scripture of the Sikhs. 

Just as Nimbarka, Vallabha and Caitanya 
among others propagated the worship of 
Lord Krsna, Ramananda (1360-1470), the 
great brahmin saint of north India born in 
Allahabad, popularized the worship of Lord 
Rama, regarded as the embodiment of 
dharma. He was the first Bhakti reformer to use 
Hindi for preaching his doctrine. Belonging 
originally to the Vedanta school of Ramanuja, 
he broke away with it when he came to be 
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19. J.N. Farquhar, op. cit., pp. 307-12; Monier- 
Williams, Hinduism (Calcutta, 1951), pp. 102- 
3; The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. 4, pp. 
186-200; see also M.T. Kennedy, The Chaitanya 
Movement (Calcutta, 1925). 

20. J.N. Farquhar, op. cit., p. 306; The Cultural 
Heritage of India, Vol. 4, pp. 201-10, 356-9; The 
Encyclopedia of Sikhism, ed. Harbans Singh 
(Patiala, 1997), pp. 161-2. 
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considered an apostate due to a misunder¬ 
standing between him and his brother-monks 
over the issue of observance of rules regard¬ 
ing privacy in meals during his long itinerary 
in India. Like many other Bhakti reformers of 
his time, he was opposed to caste, untoucha- 
bility, sectarianism and religious bigotry. His 
intense devotion to Lord Rama and his con¬ 
sort Sita, crystallized in the Adhyatma 
Rdmdyana which later formed the praxis of the 
Smarta brahmin Tulsidas's (1532-1623) im¬ 
mortal epic Ram-car it-manas (The Holy Lake of 
Rama's Deeds). His twelve disciples, namely, 
Ravidas the cobbler, Kabir the weaver, 
Dhanna the Jat peasant, Sena the barber, Pipa 
the Rajput prince, Bhavananda, Sukhananda, 
Asananda, Surasurananda, Paramananda, 
Mahananda and Sri Ananda, spread across 
his social and religious ideas, sometimes in an 
iconoclastic manner, as for example, in the 
case of Kabir, whose condemnation of caste, 
predominance of brahmins, image worship, 
pilgrimages and religious hypocrisy was full 
of wit, sarcasm and plain logic. Among others 
who derived inspiration from his teachings 
were the saints Mirabai, Nabhadas (c. 1625), 
the author of Bhakta-mdld, and Malukdas 
(1574-1682). 
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Proliferation of Hinduism: Saivism 
Saivism showed remarkable growth 
during the first two centuries of the millen¬ 
nium, after which it suffered a decline in 
popularity among the people of north India 
due to the rise of the Bhakti movement, which 
presented Lord Rama and Lord Krsna as the 
incarnations of God. The Muslim onslaught, 
particularly in Kashmir and Bengal, also ar¬ 
rested the development of Saivism. And yet. 
Lord Siva, both as a personal God and as the 
Absolute, continued to be projected through 
literary and historical works, paintings, 
scrolls, masks, models, sculptures and other 
iconic forms. Saiva schools of all varieties and 
hues produced a wide variety of literature, 
both canonical and popular, influencing the 
Bhakti and Sufi saints. 

The Saiva Siddhanta school, rooted in 
the sage Tirumfilar's monistic theism which 
he propounded through the Tirumantiram (c. 
200 BCE), was evolved about the 12th century 
by Aghorasiva, who tried to harmonize the 
Sanskritic and Tamilian traditions and 
preached a pluralistic doctrine. Meikandar 
(1240), a low-caste poet-saint, systematized it 
through a succinct treatise, the Siva-jitana-bod- 
ham. Earlier, the poet Andar Nambi (1100) had 
put together the canonical writings of Tamil 
Saivism in 11 volumes, to which an addition 
was made by Sekkilar sometime in the 12th 
century. The Periya Puranam , as it came to be 
known, recounted the lives and mystical 
achievements of 63 Saiva saints. This was fol¬ 
lowed by many other works of merit like 
Arunandi's lurpaviru-padu, Manavacagam 
Kadantar's Unrnai Vilakkam and Umapati 
Sivacarya's treatises, notably the Sivappi- 
rakasam comprising of 100 verses. 21 

The emergence of the Lingayata sect un¬ 
der the guidance of Basava (1105-1167) in the 
12th century was an important development 
in Saivism, since it successfully countered the 

21. The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. 4, pp. 74-7; 
Satguru Sivaya Subramuniyaswami, Dancing 
with Siva , pp. 494-8. 
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twin challenge of the growing popularity of 
Vaisnavism and Jainism and the increasing 
hold of brahmins over the social and religious 
activities of people in the Karnataka region. 
That is how it came to be known as Virasaiv- 
ism ('the brave Saiva cult'). The sect rejected 
caste, laid down five codes of conduct 
(pancacdra ) emphasizing moral values, and 
prescribed 'eight shields' (astdvaranas) 
—namely, guru (spiritual teacher), lihga (em¬ 
blem of the Lord), jahgama (wandering 
monk), pcidukd ( guru's sandals), prasddci (con¬ 
secrated food), vibhfiti (holy ash), rudraksa (ro¬ 
sary made from Elaeocarpus ganitrus ) and man¬ 
tra (holy syllables)—for purifying the body 
and mind. Its first five monasteries were es¬ 
tablished in Kedarnath, Srisaila, Balehalli, 
Ujini and Varanasi. Srikara-bhasya, an exegeti- 
cal work on the Vedanta Sutras , the Vacanas, 
comprising mainly of Basava's discourses, 
and the Basava Purana , written in Sanskrit, 
Kannada and Telugu respectively, form an 
important part of Virasaiva literature. 

Among the Pasupata Saivas, the 
Nakulisas, Kapalikas, Rasesvaras and 
Gorakhnathis, the last mentioned maintained 
their popularity graph throughout the mil¬ 
lennium, despite the emergence of the Bhakti 
sects in the 15th and 16th centuries which 
preached Sahaja Yoga (easy way of union with 
God) as against Hatha Yoga (involving forceful 
effort to achieve spiritual union). The Sivad- 
vaita school deriving from Srikantha's com- 
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mentary on the Brahma Sutras (c. 500-200 BCE) 
had an able exponent in Appayya DIksita 
(1554-1626), whose writings and sermons re¬ 
established the concept of monistic theism. 
Kasmir Saivism could not flourish much ow¬ 
ing to Muslim domination, except during the 
period of Zaynu'l-Abidin (1420-70) who fol¬ 
lowed a tolerant policy. 

Several historical shrines dedicated to 
Lord 6iva were constructed during the mil¬ 
lennium. These include the Brhadisvara tem¬ 
ple in Tanjavur (built by Rajaraja Cola I about 
1000), the Lingaraja temple in BhuvaneSvar 
(built by the rulers of the Ganga dynasty in 
the 11th century, the Hoysalesvara temple in 
Halebid (built by the Hoysala king Vijaya 
Narasimha I in 1150) and the Minaksi temple 
in Madurai (built by the Nayaka rulers in the 
17th century). The last among these has two 
sanctuaries: one dedicated to Lord Siva and 
the other to his consort, the goddess Minaksi, 
which, in a way proves that existence is bipo¬ 
lar—the masculine aspect is dormant without 
the feminine, and the feminine barren with¬ 
out the masculine; the two together make life 
creative and dynamic. 

Saktism, based on the Mother aspect of 
Godhead, grew particularly in Bengal, Assam 
and northern India during the millennium, 
and continues to be popular. This is evident 
from the rush of devotees at the Kalighat 
temple in Calcutta, the Kamakhya Devi tem¬ 
ple near Guwahati, the Mother-goddess 


shrines of Cintapurni, Jvalaji, Sitala and 
Camunda in Himachal Pradesh, and Vaisno 
Devi in Jammu and Kashmir. If at times the 
Mother cult degraded into heinous practices, 
at other times it gave birth to enlightened 
beings like Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (1836- 
86), a worshipper of the goddess Kali, in 
whom the spiritual currents of the 19th cen¬ 
tury consummated, producing a humanistic 
school of thought. 

The Ganapatya sect, advocating the wor¬ 
ship of the elephant-faced, pot-bellied god 
Ganesa before the beginning of any good 
work, grew up along with Saivism and re¬ 
mained quite active during the period under 
study. But the Saura cult gravitating around 
the worship of the Sun god underwent an 
overall decline except during the 13th cen¬ 
tury, when Narasimhadeva of the eastern 
Ganga dynasty built a shrine to the deity at 
Konark. 

Advent of Europeans 
The spirit of faith and devotion gener¬ 
ated by different sects, cults, scriptures and 
holy men among people in medieval times 
received a jolt with the advent of Europeans 
in India. Henceforth, faith was to be tested on 
the touchstone of reason and logic. Devotion 
to the guru and his belief system was to be 
juxtaposed with the Western concept of indi¬ 
viduality. The urge for peace was to be re¬ 
placed by the urge for development. The ap¬ 
proach to education was to be secular and 
scientific and not sectarian. The languages 
were to have a new meaning not in terms of 
phoenitic niceties but in terms of thought and 
content. Redundant social practices like satl, 
infanticide and human sacrifice, having no 
scriptural sanction, were to be banned legally. 

Christianity and Hinduism 
The meeting between Christianity and 

22. Guru Nanak Dev (1469-1538), the founder of 
Sikhism and an inspired social and religious 
reformer, derided the Sun worshippers at a 
Kumbha Mela by throwing water in the west¬ 
ern direction and, when questioned, replied 
that he was watering his fields in Panjab. 
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Hinduism had begun with the arrival of two 
Portugese Jesuit missionaries, Francis Xavier 
and Fr Robert de Nobili, in 1542 and 1605 
respectively in Goa and Madurai. Fr Nobili 
mastered Sanskrit and Tamil, rummaged 
through the Hindu scriptures, took to vege¬ 
tarianism, dressed like a sannydsin and posed 
as a brahmin. He was the first to convert a 
large number of people from the high castes 
to Christianity. Then came St John de Britte 
and Joseph Beschi, who wrote a masterpiece 
in Tamil under the title Tembavani. Protestant 
missionary activities in India which began 
with Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, Henry Plut- 
schau and Friedrich Schwartz of the Danish 
Lutheran Mission received an impetus with 
the establishment of the Baptist Mission in 
Serampore towards the end of the 18th cen¬ 
tury. William Carey (1793-1831) rendered the 
Bible into Bengali with the help of Munshi 
Ramram Bose. Carey, like his predecessors in 
missionary work—Thomas Stephens who 
composed a Purana in Marathi and Ziegen¬ 
balg who translated the Bible into 
Tamil—achieved considerable success. The 
arrival of Anglican missions in the 18th cen¬ 
tury and of the American Protestant missions 
as also the Catholics in the 19th century was 
regarded as a religious challenge by the ortho¬ 
dox. 23 

The early Christian perceptions of Hin¬ 
duism were more or less biased. What the 
Christians saw in Hinduism was gross idola¬ 


try, meaningless rituals, redundant customs 
and ceremonies, opaque schools of philoso¬ 
phy contradicting one another and an ex¬ 
ploitative social base. British orientalists of the 
18th century like Holwell, Halhed, Alexander 
Dow, Charles Wilkins and Sir William Jones 
demolished some of these images through 
their writings. 24 But it was left to Swami 
Vivekananda to present the better side of 
Hinduism in a much more authoritative way 
at the world's first Parliament of Religions 
held in Chicago in 1893. He made Hindus 
throughout the world feel an inch taller 
through his soul-stirring lectures and writ¬ 
ings both in India and in the West. The com¬ 
placent, sluggish and westernized Hindu 
community, which had lost faith in its cultural 
heritage and considered British rule as a di¬ 
vine dispensation, was shaken to its core and 
started thinking on positive lines. Swami 
Vivekananda became the prophet of emanci¬ 
pation—in India because of his new philoso¬ 
phy of social and religious change, and in the 
West because of his inspiring message of 
Vedanta which could dilute, if not fully check, 
the tide of materialism and sensualism. 25 

Indian Renaissance 

The Indian renaissance, which reached 
its culminating point under the spiritual stew¬ 
ardship of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
his worthy disciple Swami Vivekananda, be¬ 
gan with Raja Rammohan Roy (1772-1833) 
whose monistic, humanistic, liberal and radi¬ 
cal social thought prepared the ground for the 
removal of social evils like sail, child marriage, 
illiteracy, caste rigidity and the subjugation of 


23. The Gazeteer of India: Country and People (New 
Delhi, 1965), Vol. 1, pp. 489-93; Percival 
Spear, The Oxford History of Modern India 
(Oxford, 1978), pp. 205, 280. 

24. See Satish K. Kapoor, The Western Perspec¬ 
tives on Hinduism 7 in The Journal of Religious 
Studies (1987), Vol. 15, No. 1, pp. 13-22. 

25. See Satish K. Kapoor, Cultural Contact and 
Fusion: Swami Vivekananda in the West (Jaland¬ 
har, 1987). 
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women to the extent possible. The Brahmo 
Samaj which he founded in 1828 provided a 
rational response to the Western challenge. 
His successor Debendranath Tagore (1817- 
1905) and later Brahmo Samajists like Keshab 
Chandra Sen (1838-1884) and Pratap Chandra 
Mazumdar (b. 1836), who broke away from 
the parent organization, continued to do use¬ 
ful social work. 

While Raja Rammohan Roy went back to 
the Upanishads for moral sustenance and 
guidance, Swami Dayananda Saraswati 
(1825-83), who founded the Arya Samaj in 
1875, looked back to the Vedas to realize the 
formation of an ideal society and an ideal 
faith. He rejected caste based on birth, idola¬ 
try, polygamy, untouchability, early marriage 
and other evils, and shielded Hinduism by 
publishing the Satyartha Prakasha, which on 
the one hand provided the quintessentials of 
Vedic thought and on the other questioned 
the veracity of some beliefs held by post- 
Vedic sects and cults as also by the Semitic 
religions, Christianity and Islam. He initiated 
the suddhi movement for converting untouch¬ 
ables and others who had once relinquished 
the fold of Hinduism under persuasion and 
pressure. In times to come, many Arya Samaj 
leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai (1865-1928) and 
Bhai Paramanand (1874-1947) among others 
contributed to the freedom struggle. 

The movement for Hindu revivalism 
and reform was enriched by Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji (1838-94), Ishwar Chandra Vidyasa- 
gar (1820-91) and Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856- 
1920). Chatterji's novel Anandamath, which 
carried the famous verse 'Vande Mataram' 
became virtually a mantra for nationalists. 
Vidyasagar's crusade for ameliorating the lot 
of women and his bold initiative in arranging 
for the first Hindu widow-remarriage among 
the upper castes in 1856, saved Hinduism 
from much ignominy. Tilak reintroduced the 
festivals of Raksha-bandhan and Ganesh Puja 
to bring about unity among the people. His 
interpretation of the Bhagavadgitd under the 
title Gita Rahasya, his accolades for SivajI 
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(1627-80), the Maratha Hindu leader who 
braved Muslim oppression with courage and 
created a dynasty, and his love for Indian 
cultural heritage to which he occasionally re¬ 
ferred in his speeches and writings, fostered 
patriotic feelings to the extent that the revolu¬ 
tionary Vasudev Chapekar (1880-99) died on 
the scaffold with a copy of the Gita in his 
hand. 

The contribution of two women of for¬ 
eign origin, Annie Besant (1847-1933) of the 
Theosophical Society and Sister Nivedita 
(1867-1911), to the socio-political awakening 
of India has few parallels in history. Both 
created an awareness among the people 
about their heritage, both worked for women. 
The former created a niche for herself in poli¬ 
tics, the latter in the field of women's educa¬ 
tion. 

Hindu Revivalism 

Hindu revivalism, characterized by the 
defence of orthodox traditions, a counterat¬ 
tack on rival belief-systems and the resuscita¬ 
tion of ancient Hindu glory, began to take an 
organized form during the last three decades 
of the 19th century. The Sanatana Dharma 
Rakshini Sabha was among the earliest to 
organize Bengali Hindus in defence of idol 
worship, rituals and ceremonies, and Sanskrit 
education. This was followed by the estab¬ 
lishment of a number of societies on similar 
lines—the Bharata Dharma Mahamandal 
founded by Pandit Din Dayal Sharma in Pun- 
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jab (1886), the Sanatana Dharma Sabhas of 
Haridwar and Delhi (1895), the Nigamagama 
Mandali established by Swami Jnanananda in 
Mathura (1896) and the Bharata Dharma Ma- 
haparishad in south India (1890s)—all of 
which and many more merged together to 
form the Bharata Dharma Mahamandal at 
Mathura in 1902. Three years later the head¬ 
quarters of the Mandal was shifted to Banaras. 
The objectives were to unite the Hindus of 
various denominations having faith in the 
ancient socio-religious traditions into one 
unit; to adopt means for the progress of San¬ 
skrit and Hindi; to manage charitable and 
religious institutions in accordance with the 
scriptures; to establish and support Hindu 
educational institutions and promote learn¬ 
ing through other ways; and to enter the print 
world for the propagation of Hindu views. 26 

While the Mahamandal was concerned 
with socio-religious issues, the All-India 
Hindu Mahasabha founded at Allahabad in 
1910 had political overtone^, and was born in 
reaction to the formation of the All-India Mus¬ 
lim League (1906), the introduction of sepa¬ 
rate electorates for Muslims (1909) and the 
failure of the Indian National Congress to 
protect Hindu interests. It opposed the British 
Raj for its pro-Muslim policy, the Congress for 
its pseudo-secularism and passive resistance 
to colonial rule and the League for its funda¬ 
mentalist outlook. Among its top leaders were 
Madan Mohan Malaviya (1861-1946), a politi¬ 
cal and religious stalwart of his time, the 
founder of the Banaras Hindu University and 
a pure sanatanist in matters of food, dress and 
etiquette, and Vinayak Damodar Savarkar 
(1883-1966), a revolutionary and social activ¬ 
ist, the author of The First War of Indian Inde¬ 
pendence which was banned by the British, 
and an avowed supporter of Hindu national¬ 
ism. Savarkar believed in the absolute perfec- 


26. S.N. Sen, History of the Freedom Movement in 
India (1857-1947) (New Delhi, 1994), p. 84; 
J.N. Farquhar, Modern Religions Movements in 
India (Delhi, 1967), pp. 316-8. 
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tion of Hindu thought to which he gave ex¬ 
pression in his book Hindutva (Nagpur, 1923). 
But he made a clear distinction between Hin¬ 
duism and hindutva: the former belonged to 
the domain of religion and theology, and the 
latter was a political concept which defined a 
Hindu as one who inherits the blood of the 
race whose source could be traced to The 
Himalayan altitudes of the Vedic Sap- 
tasindhu.' Two other leaders of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, Bhai Paramanand and Dr B.S. 
Moonje (1872-1948) helped in promoting the 
cause of Hindu nationalism and social reform. 

The Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS), founded in 1925 by Keshav Baliram 
Hedgewar (1890-1940) and strengthened by 
Madhav Sadashiv Golwalkar (1906-73) be¬ 
lieved in the doctrine of hindu rastra and is, at 
present, a key Hindu organization. Other 
radical organizations are the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad co-founded by Swami Chinmay- 
ananda (1917-93) in 1964, Bajrang Dal and 
Shiv Sena (having regional variations). 

Hinduism in the West 

During the last two centuries of the mil¬ 
lennium, Hindu ideas percolated into the 
West through the rendering of Hindu sacred 
texts and literary works into English by 
prominent Western scholars like Charles 
Wilkins (1750-1836) who translated the Bha - 
gavadgita , Sir William Jones (1746-94) who 
translated Kalidasa's Abhijhana-sakuntala, the 
Gita Govinda, Hitopade§a and Manu Smrti, H.H. 
Wilson (1786-1860) who translated the Rg 
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Veda and Max Muller (1823-1900) who pub¬ 
lished the 50-volume 'Sacred Books of the 
East' series. The publications of Raja Rammo- 
han Roy and those of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the Asiatic Society of England also 
helped Europeans to have a better under¬ 
standing of Hinduism. In America, references 
to Hindu religious texts began to appear in 
Ralph Waldo Emerson's Journal from 1830 on¬ 
wards. Sanskrit was included in the curricu¬ 
lum of Yale (1840) and Harvard (1872) univer¬ 
sities with the efforts of Edward Elbridge 
Salisbury and Charles Rockwell Lanman. The 
publication of M. Monier-Williams's English- 
Sanskrit (1851) and Sanskrit-English (1899) 
dictionaries proved to be of great use to orien¬ 
talists all over Europe and America. 

Hindu mystical ideas of the Upanishads 
and the Bhagavadgitd influenced German Ro¬ 
manticists and Idealist writers like Schelling, 
Fichte, Schleiermacher, Novalis, Tieck, Au¬ 
gust Friedrich Schlegel and Schopenhauer, 
who in turn ignited Romantic thinking in 
Europe, particularly England, and prepared 
the ground for the birth of Transcendentalism 
in America. John Gottfried Herder of Ger¬ 
many was greatly fascinated by Georg For¬ 
ster's first German translation of Kalidasa's 
Sdkuntala and wrote about it emotionally. An¬ 
other German poet, dramatist and novelist, 
Goethe (1749-1832) discovered in the Sdkun¬ 
tala and the Meghaduta (another play of 
Kalidasa translated by Wilson in 1813) some 
everlasting nuggets of wisdom on the phi¬ 
losophy of life. Vedantic ideas also found ex¬ 
pression in the writings of English poets like 
William Wordsworth (1770-1850), Matthew 
Arnold (1822-88), P.B. Shelley (1792-1822), Al¬ 
fred Tennyson (1809-92) and T.S Eliot (1888- 
1965). 

The works of American Transcendental- 
ists—Emerson's Essays, Thoreau's Walden and 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers , 
and Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass —reveal 
considerable Hindu influence. Among the 
cults of partly Hindu origin in 19th century 
America, mention may be made of Theoso¬ 


phy, founded by Col Henry Alcott (1832-1907) 
and Helena Petrovna Blavatsky (1831-91) in 
New York (1875) and Christian Science 
founded by Mary Baker Eddy (1821-1910) in 
1875 and having its headquarters in Boston 
from 1879 onwards. Hindu influence on the 
Unity School of Christianity founded by 
Charles and Myrtle Fillmore at Kansas (1899), 
the Church of the Higher Life founded by 
Quimby at Boston (1894) and the Liberal 
Catholic Church (influenced by the theo- 
sophical ideas of Charles W. Leadbeater and 
founded towards the close of the 19th cen¬ 
tury), besides many more Christian and secu¬ 
lar organizations and individual preachers, 
was well brought out by Wendell Thomas in 
hisbookHmdwism Invades America (New York: 
Beacon Press, 1930). In times to come, Aldous 
Huxley and Christopher Isherwood, and 
more recently, David Frawley (Vamadeva 
Shastri), Satguru Sivaya Subramuniyaswami 
and Raimundo Panikkar, all of Western ori¬ 
gin, have helped in reinterpreting and popu¬ 
larizing Hindu thought. 

The establishment of Hindu missions in 
America starting from the Vedanta Society of 
New York, founded by Swami Vivekananda 
in 1904 (registered four years later by Swami 
Abhedananda) and the Yogoda Satsang Soci¬ 
ety or Self-Realization Fellowship of Boston 
and Los Angeles founded by Paramahansa 
Yogananda down to the Transcendental 
Meditation centres of Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 
mostly in North America (from 1959 on¬ 
wards), the Hare Krishna movement of A.C. 
Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada (1896- 
1977), the Brahmakumari mission (originally 
Om Mandali) founded by Dada Lekh Raj 
(1909-69) in 1936 in Sindh, and other religious 
institutions teaching yoga and meditation, 
have on the one hand satisfied the spiritual 
urge of American seekers, and on the other 
given a sense of pride to the Hindu mind 
which nurtures in its subconscious the pro¬ 
pensity to be the spiritual leader of humanity. 
The missions or societies directly founded or 
influenced by the philosophy of such stal- 
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warts as Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Swami 
Vivekananda, Swami Ramatirtha (1873-1906), 
Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950) and his spiritual 
successor Mira Richard (of French origin, 
popularly known as 'The Mother), Sadhu 
T.L. Vaswani (1879-1966), Ramana Maharshi 
(1879-1950), Anandamayi Ma (1896-1982), 
Swami Sivananda (1883-1963), Swami Muk- 
tananda (1908-1982), Swami Chinmayananda 
(1917-93), Satya Sai Baba (b. 1926), Sri Chin- 
moy (b. 1931), Panduranga Shastri Athavale 
(winner of the 1996 Ramon Magsaysay 
Award), Swami Chidananda (better known as 
Muni Ji, founder of the 18-volume Encyclope¬ 
dia of Hinduism project), Swami Brahmananda 
Saraswati (d. 1993), Swami Vishnudevananda 
(d. 1993), Swami Satchidananda (of Yogaville, 
Virginia) and many others have gained vota¬ 
ries for Hinduism and the Hindu way of life, 
by exploding such myths as that Hinduism is 
polytheistic, ritualistic, fatalistic, casteist and 
life-negating. Publishing houses like Bhara¬ 
tiya Vidya Bhavan (Bombay), Gita Press 
(Gorakhpur), Advaita Ashrama (Calcutta), 
Motilal Banarsidass (Delhi) and the Himala¬ 
yan Academy of USA founded by Satguru 
Sivaya Subramuniyaswami in 1979 (known 
for its insightful monthly magazine Hinduism 
Today ) have also helped in disseminating the 
distilled wisdom of the Hindu sages and seers 
in India and abroad. Voice of India (Delhi), 
founded by the late Ram Swarup and man¬ 
aged by Sita Ram Goel (both authors), has 
dispelled historical fallacies, for example, the 
theory of Aryan invasion of India, and coun¬ 


tered false propaganda against Hinduism in 
recent times. Thus, the overall picture of Hin¬ 
duism towards the end of the millennium 
looks quite encouraging. 

Hinduism is influencing the thought 
and life patterns of people all over the world. 
Vedanta, Yoga, Ayurveda, Vastu-sastra, 
Vedic mathematics and astrology, Tantra, 
mantra and yantra have gained wider accept¬ 
ability and a near-scientific basis. Hindu 
graphics, ornaments, rosaries, incense sticks, 
audio and video cassettes and CDs of bhajans , 
satsangs and sankirtans are in great demand in 
the West. Hinduism has pride of place in the 
curricula of universities in Europe (including 
Russia) and America. The scholarly works of 
S. Radhakrishnan and S.N. Dasgupta are still 
recommended by academicians abroad. The 
Astddhyayi of Panini has been used by Ger¬ 
man computer experts to chart new pro¬ 
grammes. The Vedic way of farming involv¬ 
ing the rite of agnihotra is gaining credence in 
America, Germany, Poland and other coun¬ 
tries. Environmentalists have found new in¬ 
sights in the Vedic worldview which regards 
all life as sacred and one in essence. Vegetari¬ 
anism is gaining ground. The gospel of 
ahimsa, a cardinal virtue of Hinduism, Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism which in recent times was 
imbibed and lived by Mahatma Gandhi (1869- 
1948), as also the socio-spiritual concept of 
harmonious living embedded in the apho¬ 
rism vasudhaiva kutumbakam (the world is one 
family) carry hope for humankind torn by 
hatred and violence at all levels. □ 



Children of Immortal Bliss 

Ye are the Children of God, the sharers of immortal bliss, holy and perfect beings. 
Ye divinities on earth—sinners! It is a sin to call a man so; it is a standing libel on human 
nature. Come up, O lions, and shake off the delusion that you are sheep; you are souls 
immortal, spirits free, blest and eternal; ye are not matter, ye are not bodies; matter is 
your servant, not you the servant of matter. 

—Sivami Vivekananda 





WORLD RELIGIONS: RUDDHISNI 


The Buddha's Message in a Globalized World 

BHIKKHU BODHI 

Venerable Bhikkhu Bodhi is an American Buddhist monk long resident in Sri Lanka. 
He entered the Buddhist order in 1972 as a pupil of the late Ven Balangoda Ananda Maitreya 
Mahathera. He has been the editor of the Buddhist Publication Society in Kandy since 1984 
and its president since 1988. His publications include The All-Embracing Net of Views, 
The Noble Eightfold Path and A Comprehensive Manual of Abhidhamma. 


Over the present century, the world has 
been dramatically transformed in ways that 
none but a handful of prophets and visionar¬ 
ies could have foreseen a hundred years ago. 
From a multitude of loosely connected na¬ 
tion-states it has evolved by leaps and bounds 
into a tightly knit global community, linked 
together by rapid means of transportation 
and instantaneous media of communication. 
Old barriers of space and time have dropped 
away, and in any major city people from the 
far corners of the earth may be found sitting 
at the same table to discuss business, diplo¬ 
macy, health care, or culture. The merging of 
markets, the mingling of populations, the dis¬ 
solving of boundaries has confronted us with 
new vistas of self-understanding, forcing us 
to recognize the hard truth that we all face a 
common human destiny. The claims to spe¬ 
cial privilege of a particular people, nation, 
race, or religion now sound hollow. As occu¬ 
pants of the same planet—a bright blue jewel 
suspended in the frigid blackness of infinite 
space—we either flourish together or perish 
together. In the long run, between these two 
alternatives no middle ground is feasible. 

But while our proud technology has en¬ 
abled us to cross continents in hours and to 
survey the most distant events in the comfort 
of our living-rooms, the daily newspapers 
land on our desk each day with grim remind¬ 
ers that all is not in order. Repeatedly we are 
brought to see that although we can split the 
atom and unscramble genetic codes, our mas¬ 


tery over the external world has not ushered 
in the Utopia that we had so confidently an¬ 
ticipated. To the contrary, the shrinking of 
global boundaries has been shadowed by 
problems of enormous scope, human prob¬ 
lems so grave that they throw into question 
the continued survival of our planet and our 
race. To the discerning observer these dilem¬ 
mas might be read as celestial warnings tell¬ 
ing us that our struggle for supremacy over 
the earth has been terribly narrow and short¬ 
sighted. 

The problems that challenge the global 
community today come in diverse shapes and 
sizes. For convenience, the most formidable 
and urgent ones might be grouped into two 
major areas: problems pertaining to man's 
relationship with nature, and problems per¬ 
taining to the inter-relationships between dif¬ 
ferent communities of people. As the most 
prominent examples of the former class we 
might mention the depletion of the earth's 
natural resources and the despoliation of the 
environment. The headings in the latter class 
would be far more numerous: regional ten¬ 
sions of ethnic and religious character; the 
continuing spread of nuclear weapons; the 
denial of human rights by repressive regimes; 
the widening gap in wealth between the In¬ 
dustrialized World and the Third World. 

While these problems have been exten¬ 
sively discussed from social, political, and 
economic points of view, they also cry out for 
critical examination from a religious view- 
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point as well. For a spiritually sensitive mind 
would not look upon these difficult dilemmas 
as isolated phenomena, to be treated by piece¬ 
meal solutions, but would insist on probing 
into unexplored areas for hidden roots and 
subtle interconnections. From the perspective 
of religious thought, what is most striking 
when we reflect upon our global afflictions as 
a whole is their essentially symptomatic char¬ 
acter. Beneath the wide diversity of their out¬ 
ward faces, they appear to be so many mani¬ 
festations of a common root, of a deep and 
hidden spiritual malignancy infecting our so¬ 
cial organism. 

This common root might be briefly char¬ 
acterized as an existential dislocation by rea¬ 
son of which we are prone to place short¬ 
term, narrowly considered self-interest (in¬ 
cluding the interests of the limited social or 
ethnic groups to which we happen to belong) 
above the long-range, vital good of the 
broader human community. The multitude of 
social ills that, assail us cannot be adequately 
accounted for without bringing into view the 
powerful human drives that lie behind them. 
And what is distinctive about these drives, 
from a spiritual perspective, is that they de¬ 
rive from a pernicious distortion in the func¬ 
tioning of the human mind, a distortion that 
sends us blindly in pursuit of factional, divi¬ 
sive, circumscribed ends even when such 
pursuits threaten to be ultimately self-de¬ 
structive. 

The religious perspective becomes in¬ 
creasingly relevant to humanity in the global 
era because the essential task of religion—in 
its proper spiritual dimension rather than in 
its institutional and confessional embodi¬ 
ments—is to guide human beings away from 
the brink of disaster and steer them towards 
the realization of the highest and most com¬ 
plete good, that which is considered the Di¬ 
vine, the Transcendent, the Unconditioned. 
The special light that the higher religions shed 
on the quest for the final good is to draw a 
sharp and uncompromisable distinction be¬ 
tween the apparent good and the authentic 
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good. Such a distinction is the very founda¬ 
tion and starting point of spiritual inquiry. 
Although human beings naturally seek hap¬ 
piness and fulfilment and desire to avoid suf¬ 
fering, they do not innately understand 
which lines of conduct lead to genuine happi¬ 
ness and which eventuate in suffering. Hence, 
lacking immediate insight into the nature of 
their genuine good, they are easily beguiled 
by the mind's distorted views into striving 
after false goods: goals that attract us with 
sweet promises of fulfilment but in the end 
leave us inwardly bankrupt, empty and mis¬ 
erable. The great religious founders, the 
prophets, saints, and sages, come into our 
midst for the purpose of calling us back from 
our erroneous quest. Their task is to inform 
us that the very promises of our unillumined 
quest for the good are mistaken, and to testify 
that the attainment of our genuine good re¬ 
quires that we set out in an utterly different 
direction from that in which we had hitherto 
been moving. 

The great religions differ vastly in their 
precise conceptions of the ultimate goal of the 
spiritual quest, and these conceptions cannot 
be easily melded into a single modern 'uni¬ 
versal religion' without losing much that is of 
major importance. I would contend, how¬ 
ever, that despite their differences in doctrine 
and beliefs, in precepts and prescriptions, the 
great spiritual traditions concur on a central 
intuition which offers the key to the regenera- 
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tion of humanity in the global age. This intui¬ 
tion is the insight that the achievement of the 
highest human good—the attainment of lib¬ 
eration, redemption, or deliverance—re¬ 
quires the overcoming of the self-seeking ego- 
consciousness as the basic standpoint from 
which we determine our values and our 
modes of active engagement in the world. As 
long as our inner life remains organized 
around the standpoint of ego, as long as we 
cling to our finite personal self as an ultimate 

or self-sufficient reference point, for so long ^ 

our existence will be fraught with conflict and J 

friction, both internally and externally. The 5th century BC, the Buddha's teach- 
conception of separate selfhood, from the re- ing—called the Dhamma—bears the mark- 
ligious perspective, is the deep spring of the ings of a strikingly modern empirical realism, 
relentless drive to accumulate wealth and The Buddha does not begin his doctrine with 
possessions, to achieve status and power, to theological presuppositions or even with a 
subjugate nature, and to dominate our fellow belief in a God as the creator and ruler of the 
human beings. All these are projects by cosmos. He begins directly with the human 
means of which the fictitious ego attempts to situation in its concrete immediacy, focusing 
substantiate to itself and others its own sus- the beam of his attention on the pervasive 
pect claims to be real. problem at its hub, the problem of dukkha or 

What unites the great religions beyond suffering. The aim of his teaching is to show 
their manifest differences is the conviction the path of deliverance from suffering, and he 
that man's highest good can only be realized approaches this task by way of a penetrating 
by dissolving the illusion of the ultimacy and investigation of the problem's cause. This 
self-sufficiency of the ego. Thus from a spiri- cause he locates nowhere else than within our 
tual perspective, humanity's redemption in own mind, and hence it is the mind that 
the global era depends on a large-scale trans- claims the front position in the entire map of 
formation of human consciousness, a trans- the Buddha's path to salvation. Ihe path be- 
formation difficult but imperative. Even gins with the unenlightened mind, the mind 
though it may be only the saints and sages governed by ignorance and selfish craving; it 
who win the final victory over the small self, culminates in the liberated mind, the mind 
the essential task of religion is to point us in purified from all moral and intellectual de- 
the direction leading to that exalted achieve- Elements and released from the very bounda- 
ment. For it is only by walking in that direc- ries of contingent existence. Between these 
tion that we can hope to realize our own final two poles, the starting point and the goal, lies 
good as well as to promote the welfare of the the path itself. This is a precisely defined, 
wider human community. comprehensive system of self-training which 

Perhaps the distinctive contribution that unfolds through the three stages of moral 
the Buddha's teaching can make to helping us conduct, mental purification, and insight into 
resolve the great dilemmas facing us today the universal truths of existence, 
lies in the astute psychological analysis it of- The relevance that this outline of the 

fers of our existential plight and in its prag- Buddha's teaching bears for our globalized 
matic, ethically ennobling discipline. Despite world situation follows especially from the 
its remote origins in the Ganges plains in the Buddha's diagnosis of the cause of suffering. 
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The Buddha explains that the hidden springs 
of human suffering, in both the personal and 
social dimensions of our lives, consist of three 
mental factors called the three unwholesome 
roots. These three roots—which may be re¬ 
garded as the three prongs of the ego-con¬ 
sciousness—are greed, hatred, and delusion. 
The aim of the Buddhist spiritual path, the 
practice of the Dhamma, is to gradually sub¬ 
due these three evil roots as they permeate 
our conduct, thoughts, and emotions, and 
then finally, by means of insight, to eradicate 
them at the most fundamental level. 

The positive side of the Buddhist disci¬ 
pline consists in the cultivation of those men¬ 
tal factors that are directly opposed to the 
unwholesome roots. These factors, their spe¬ 
cific antidotes, are called the three good or 
wholesome roots, namely: (a) non-greed , 
which is expressed as generosity, detach¬ 
ment, and contentment; (b) non-hatred , which 
becomes manifested as loving-kindness, 
compassion, patience, and forgiveness; (c) 
non-delusion , which arises as wisdom, insight, 
and understanding. 

If we contemplate, in the light of the 
Buddhist analysis, the dangers that hang over 
us in our globalized world order, it will be¬ 
come clear that these dangers have assumed 
such menacing proportions due to the unre¬ 
strained proliferation of greed, hatred, and 
delusion as the basis of human conduct. It is 
not that these dark forces of the mind were 
first awakened with the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion; far to the contrary, they have been the 
deep springs of so much suffering and deso¬ 
lation since time immemorial. But the one¬ 
sided development of humankind—the de¬ 
velopment of outward control over nature, 
coupled with the almost complete neglect of 
any attempts to achieve self-under¬ 
standing—has today given the unwholesome 
roots a power unprecedented in past history, 
an awesome power that veers ever closer to 
the catastrophic. 

Through the prevalence of greed the 
world has become transformed into a global 
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marketplace where human beings are re¬ 
duced to the status of suppliers and consum¬ 
ers, and where materialistic desires are pro¬ 
voked at volatile intensities. Through the 
prevalence of hatred —which is often kindled 
by competing interests governed by 
greed—national, racial, and ethnic differ¬ 
ences become the breeding ground of suspi¬ 
cion and enmity, exploding in violence and 
destruction, in cruelty and brutality, in end¬ 
less cycles of revenge. Delusion sustains the 
other two unwholesome roots by giving rise 
to false beliefs, dogmatic views, and philo¬ 
sophical ideologies devised in order to pro¬ 
mote and justify patterns of conduct moti¬ 
vated by greed and hatred. Although the 
reign of totalitarian ideology now appears to 
be ending, in the new era marked by the 
triumph of the free-market economy perhaps 
the most pernicious delusion is the belief that 
the path to human fulfilment lies in the acqui¬ 
sition of material goods and the uninhibited 
indulgence in sensual pleasure. Such delu¬ 
sions can only provoke more and more greed, 
engendering more reckless degrees of selfish¬ 
ness, and from the clash of the self-seeking 
factions the result will necessarily be strife 
and violence. 
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If there is any validity in the Buddhist 
diagnosis of the human situation, the task 
incumbent on humankind today stands forth 
with perfect clarity. The entire drive of civili¬ 
zation, since the time of the European Renais¬ 
sance, has been towards the conquest and 
mastery of the external world. Science probes 
ever more deeply into the hidden secrets of 
matter and life, while technology and indus¬ 
try combine forces to harness the discoveries 
of science for their practical applications. No 
doubt science and technology have made ap¬ 
preciable contributions towards alleviating 
human misery and have vastly improved the 
quality of our lives. Yet because the human 
mind, the ultimate agent behind all the monu¬ 
mental achievements of science, has pitifully 
neglected itself, our patterns of perception, 
motivations, and drives still move in the same 
dark channels in which they moved in earlier 
centuries—the channels of greed, hatred, and 
delusion—only now equipped with more 
powerful instruments of destruction. As long 
as we continue to shirk the task of turning our 
attention within, towards the understanding 
and mastery of our own minds, our impres¬ 
sive accomplishments in the external sphere 
will fail to yield their intended fruits. While at 
one level they make life safer and more com¬ 
fortable, at another level they will drag along 
unintended negative consequences of in¬ 
creasing severity and peril. 

For the human race to flourish in the 
global age, and to live together happily and 
peacefully on this shrinking planet, the ines¬ 
capable challenge facing us is that of coming 
to understand and transform ourselves. It is 
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here that the Buddha's teaching becomes es¬ 
pecially timely, even for those who are not 
prepared to embrace the full range of Bud¬ 
dhist religious faith and philosophical doc¬ 
trine. In its diagnosis of greed, hatred, and 
delusion as the underlying causes of human 
suffering, both privately and collectively, the 
Buddha-Dhamma enables us to see the hid¬ 
den roots of our predicament. By presenting 
a practical path of training which helps us to 
remove what is harmful and destructive, and 
to foster the growth of what is fruitful and 
beneficial, the teaching offers us an effective 
remedy for tackling the problems of the globe 
in the one place where they are most directly 
accessible to us—in our own minds. Because 
it places the burden of responsibility for our 
redemption on ourselves, calling for personal 
effort and energetic application to the taming 
of the mind, the Buddha's teaching may have 
a bitter edge. But by providing an acute diag¬ 
nosis of our illness and a precise path to de¬ 
liverance, it also offers us in this global era an 
elevating message of hope. □ 


Arise! Be not negligent! Lead a righteous life. The righteous live happily both in this 
world and in the next. Blind is this world; wherein only a few are they who possess 
insight. Only a few are they who go to realms of bliss like birds that escape from a net. 
Overcome anger by loving-kindness, evil by good; overcome the miser by generosity 
and liars by truth. 

—The Dhammapada 
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From Roman Church to Universal Christianity 

Fr JOHN B. CHETHIMATTAM, CMI 

Here is a brilliant attempt from a great scholar of the Roman Catholic Church (of the 
Carmelites of Mary Immaculate Order) to analyse Christian thought, its development and 
global impact during the previous millennium. Fr Chethimattam has been endeavouring 
tirelessly to further the cause of a pluralistic approach to religion. Of his works, Experience 


and Philosophy is well known . 

Out from the Dark Ages 
For those who identified Christianity 
with European civilization, the close of the 
second millennium of its existence is proving 
a great disappointment. From a strictly Ro¬ 
man and European institution, the Church, at 
the end of the twentieth century, is proving 
itself a universal reality. Starting from the 
climax of the political power of the Roman 
popes at the beginning of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, the one thousand years have proved to 
be a struggle away from the confining forces 
of the Roman and European Christianity. Be¬ 
ginning with the Crusades, through the Scho¬ 
lastic theology deeply influenced by Greek 
philosophy, the Renaissance, the Reforma¬ 
tion and the Industrial Revolution, Christian 
thought culminated in the world-vision of 
Vatican II. The doors and windows opened by 
Pope John XXIII are still bringing in a whirl¬ 
wind of thinking that embraces all religions. 

In the nineteenth century, the theologian 
Schleiermacher defined the scope of Christian 
missionary activity as preaching not merely 
the naked gospel of Jesus of Nazareth, but 
rather the European civilization that was the 
concrete expression and object lesson of 
Christian faith. Even today there are people 
like Cardinal Ratzinger who speak in the 
same vein. According to him 'it is not only the 
case that the convergence of mankind toward 
a single community with a common life and 
destiny is unstoppable because...the diffu¬ 
sion of technological civilization is irrevoca¬ 


ble / 1 For the people of Latin America, Africa 
or Asia to stick with their religious cultures 
would be suicidal, because it would exclude 
them from natural science and technology 
which originated in the West. These would 
eventually fall prey to the influence of secu¬ 
larism. The superior religious cultures of the 
East are simply invited to 'open dialogue 
with the universality of Christian faith/ But 
what is forgotten is that all religions, includ¬ 
ing the primitive ones, and all the advances 
in science and technology are the common 
heritage of all human beings, and that science 
and technology too are culturally condi¬ 
tioned. 

The second millennium was prepared 
by the Dark Ages after the fall of the Roman 
Empire. With the invasion of German tribes 
from the north all political and social institu¬ 
tions broke down, and Europe entered into a 
period of self-reflection. The only stable insti¬ 
tution was the Christian Church led by the 
popes. The Muslims had conquered the 
whole of Middle East and north Africa and 
were threatening Europe itself. Under the 
vigorous leadership of the popes, Christian 
princes and barons, who had stepped into the 
shoes of Roman provincial officials, p.ut up a 
good fight and the Muhammadans were 

1. J. Ratzinger, 'Christian Faith and the Chal¬ 
lenge of Cultures' in Origins (1995), 24.41, 
pp. 679-86. This was a talk given at a Hong 
Kong cultural meeting. 
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stopped at the frontiers of Europe. The lead¬ 
ers of the northern tribes attacking Europe 
were baptized, and they themselves turned 
against the other tribes attacking Europe. 
Charlemagne, the leader of the Franks, was 
crowned Holy Roman Emperor by Pope Leo 
III. Once this was accomplished, the tendency 
was to turn the tables on the Muslims. The 
Turks who had become Muslims had occu¬ 
pied Palestine, the Holy Land of Christians. 
So the popes appealed to the barons of Europe 
to launch the Crusades. The year in which 
Pope Gregory VII died saw the expulsion of 
Muslims from Toledo, the holy city of Spain, 
and the setting out of European princes on the 
First Crusade on their victorious journey to 
the East. Benedictine monks went about 
preaching the need to liberate the land of 
Christ's birth from Arab domination. This 
helped very much to turn the attention of 
European nobles and barons from their inter¬ 
necine quarrels after the break-up of the 
Frankish empire to face a common enemy. 

From Roman Structure 
to Intellectual Christianity 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
there were eight Crusades in all. In their mili¬ 
tary objective the Crusades were not a suc¬ 
cess. But culturally they marked the begin¬ 
ning of a new era. Europeans came in contact 
with Eastern peoples and a good many com¬ 
mercial cities came up in the Middle East for 
exchange of goods between Europe and the 


East. Greece was rediscovered as the birth¬ 
place of European civilization. The 'pagan' 
Aristotle, whose works were condemned and 
prohibited by ecclesiastical authorities, be¬ 
came the hottest stuff in academic curricula in 
Christian universities of Europe to attract stu¬ 
dents. 

This input from Greek thinking caused 
an intellectual explosion in Christian theol¬ 
ogy. A good many European scholars like 
Albert, Aquinas and Bonaventure freely used 
Aristotle's philosophy to give a systematic 
exposition of Christian religion. Instead of a 
search into the existence and nature of God as 
Peter Lombard had explained earlier, Aqui¬ 
nas showed that theology was essentially a 
study of the emergence of creatures from God 
and their final return to Him through the 
exercise of their highest faculties. God was the 
meaning of human life since, as Aristotle 
stated, the divine Thought thinking itself 
drew all things to itself through knowledge 
and love. Over against Augustine's Platonic 
philosophy that every act of human knowl¬ 
edge was an illumination from the divine 
Light, Aquinas followed the trend set by 
Dionysius that the first instalment of the ray 
from the divine Good was human nature it¬ 
self. Hence it is through the activities of the 
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human faculties of intellect and will that even 
the supernatural activities of faith and charity 
have to be exercised. A great many systematic 
trea tises on faith showed that religion was not 
a blind submission to ecclesiastical authority 
but the conscious and free self-direction of 
humans to attain the status of children of God, 
opened out to them through the incarnation 
of the Son of God as Jesus of Nazareth. Natu¬ 
rally, this intellectual interest in religion de¬ 
generated into trivial questions, and people 
felt that the aesthetic side of human life was 
neglected. 

In Italy there began a rediscovery of art. 
In contrast to Greek and Byzantine art forms 
that indulged in transcendentalism, there 
emerged a genuine human art under the lead¬ 
ership of Michelangelo, Raphael and many 
others generously encouraged by the popes 
of the Renaissance period. Dante wrote his 
Divine Cowed yj and Petrarch, a true humanist, 
initiated the lyric poems. But this aestheticism 
also had its decline. Popes spent enormous 
amounts in building colossal cathedrals like 
St Peter's Basilica in Rome. Such artistic and 
architectural creations needed money, and 
gave origin to questionable methods of fund 
raising. Popes started granting 'indulgences' 
to those who made financial contributions. 
Indulgence was the remission of temporal 
punishments traditionally imposed by eccle¬ 
siastical authorities for sins, which remained 
even after their sacramental absolution. This 
was a spiritual grant which the supreme head 
of the Church could make in view of the 
enormous fund of its spiritual resources. But 
when this spiritual grant was tied to money it 
led to all kinds of abuses. Pope Julius II 
needed money to start the construction of St 
Peter's in Rome, and Leo X enormous 
amounts to complete it. Both had recourse to 
the inducement of granting indulgences to 
solicit donations. Similarly, the cult of relics 
of saints and of statues was promoted to en¬ 
courage offerings. There were unholy alli¬ 
ances between bankers and clerics to share the 
profits from the granting of indulgences. 


When this aesthetic side of religion got too far 
it started a strong reaction of reform within 
the Christian Church. 

The Reformation 

On 31 October 1517, Frederic the Wise, 
Elector of Saxony, had organized in the small 
town of Wittenberg in Germany a grand ex¬ 
hibition of relics of saints and pious articles of 
devotion which he had collected from all over 
the world; and a large number of indulgences 
were attached to the veneration of these arti¬ 
cles. The same morning, Martin Luther, an 
Augustinian monk, nailed to the door of the 
castle's chapel in the town ninety-five theses 
written in scholastic Latin condemning the 
sale of indulgences and questioning the 
authority of the pope to grant them. It cut at 
the roots of traditional popular religious out¬ 
look, showing in its place a learned, human¬ 
istic, rational, skeptical intellectual move¬ 
ment. This was a crisis which shook Western 
Christianity and destroyed forever the old 
medieval unity of faith. In fact, it accelerated 
the growth of individual nations away from 
the unifying force of papal authority. The 
complaints of the 'Protestants' (so called be¬ 
cause they protested against the intervention 
of the Holy Roman Emperor against Luther) 
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were quite legitimate. But there was no one to 
listen to him. 

Martin Luther's intention was spiritual, 
to call all back to the purity of faith in the 
Word of God found in the Bible. But he soon 
found himself entangled in the national 
movement of grievance against Rome, in 
which each king dictated the type of Christi¬ 
anity his subjects had to follow. The political 
divisions tended to support themselves with 
doctrinal divisions. Thus Luther preached a 
new doctrine about the Eucharist, that men 
were saved not by observance of the sacra¬ 
ments but by faith alone. This was an indi¬ 
vidualistic position that struck at the root of 
the traditional teaching which held that 
everyone had to find his salvation in the 
Church, the community of faith. In Switzer¬ 
land, John Calvin preached the corruption of 
human will through original sin and the sal¬ 
vation only of those predestined by God. In 
England, Henry VIII defended the Christian 
faith against Luther in the beginning; later, in 
order to dissolve the first of his six marriages, 
he declared himself the head of the Church of 
England, separate from Rome. Roman 
authorities finally woke up to set religious 
matters right and started the Counter-Refor¬ 
mation through the Council of Trent. How¬ 
ever, the council did not restore the temporal 
authority of the popes but only strengthened 
the authority of lay leaders over their subjects. 

Industrial Revolution 

According to Max Weber the Industrial 
Revolution was a direct result of the Protes¬ 
tant revolution. Freed from ecclesiastical con¬ 
trol, people felt free to explore the nature of 
things. The modem era, starting with the six¬ 
teenth century, found a new mood in the 
world. As T. White, an anthropologist, points 
out, science started in India. The decimal sys¬ 
tem was invented in India. Passing through 
the Arabs it came to be known in the West as 
Arabic numbers and became the groundwork 
of Western mathematics. Similarly, around 
1000 CE Bhaskara, the Indian mathematician, 
proposed the possibility of perpetual motion. 


While in India it remained a mystical idea 
concerning the phenomenal world as the 
shadow of the Eternal, in fifty years it passed 
to the Arabs and in another hundred reached 
Europe. There it gave origin to the pump and 
the flywheel. The intuitive vision of the Indi¬ 
ans and the systematic vision of the Middle 
East became the organizing practical reason 
of Europe. Emphasis was shifted from the 
world of essences of the Greeks to the world 
of lived experience, and empirical sciences 
were given the greatest emphasis. Science 
based on technology gained the highest pri¬ 
ority among all fields of human knowledge. 
Going from the limited regular profit from 
nature-based agriculture, people wanted to 
derive maximum profit from man-made in¬ 
struments of production. The compass and 
other means of navigation sent Europeans 
into the wide ocean looking for new lands. 
There was confidence that man by himself 
could find answers to all his questions, and a 
sense of infinite progress was the guiding 
light of all human endeavour. These were the 
four pillars of modernity that inaugurated the 
scientific and industrial revolution. The In¬ 
dustrial Revolution started around 1785 in 
England and then spread to continental 
Europe. Revolution first started in the textile 
mills, then spread to transportation—includ¬ 
ing railways. 

The mythical patterns for the modem 
world were provided by modern science. It 
has a certain continuity with the biblical view 
of the world as created by a rational God, who 
has definite plans to execute and clear goals 
to achieve. In fact, the scientific tone of Euro¬ 
pean thought 'comes from the medieval insis¬ 
tence on the rationality of God, conceived as 
with the passion and energy of Jehovah and 
with the rationality of the Greek philoso¬ 
pher/ 2 People attribute to this scientific spirit 
all the virtues of our modem liberal democ¬ 
racy such as the sense of independence, origi- 


2. A.N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World 

* 

(New York: Free Press), Chapter 3. 
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nality, dissent, value of expression, tolerance, 
and mutual respect. The current vices were 
said to be cultural holdovers from a pre-mod¬ 
ern, pre-scientific, credulous age. 3 

Modernity had a number of definite 
traits. First of all, it was committed to objec¬ 
tive evidence. Mass and movements as ob¬ 
jects of several senses had greater value than 
colour, sound and smell, which had only one 
sense. Secondly, science supposes that things 
are just aggregates of tiny particles and goes 
on analysing things endlessly until it comes 
to the atom, the basic unit. Thirdly, it has a 
disregard for personality and its subjective 
traits, and fuels a consistent attack against the 
humanistic visions of the universe. On the 
whole, at the heart of modernity was an at¬ 
tempt to achieve something transcending cul¬ 
tural, historical and personal bias. This com¬ 
mitment to objectivity was reflected in Chris¬ 
tian religion too. Protestantism divided into 
many churches and sects on the basis of doc¬ 
trinal differences of one kind or another. In 
the Catholic Church strict conformity to or¬ 
thodox faith was maintained by the defini¬ 
tions of the Council of Trent and of Vatican I. 
Firm adherence to doctrines revealed in the 
Scripture and tradition of the Church, and 
jealously guarded by the teaching authority 
of the Church, was considered an essential 


3. Cf. J. Bronowski, Science and Human Values 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1965), pp. 66-71. 


condition for salvation. 

But man's industrial creativity also 
reached a self-defeating climax. The possibil¬ 
ity of infinite progress proved to be an illu¬ 
sion. The criteria of scientific truth are the 
principles of verifiability (the possibility of 
artificially experimenting a conclusion under 
controlled conditions) and falsifiability (un¬ 
der what conditions a theory can be shown to 
be false). But in actual practice both these 
principles are applicable only in a few obvi¬ 
ous cases. When one proceeds to the sub¬ 
atomic world, the very tools like light and 
magnetic field with which one tries to calcu¬ 
late phenomena will only serve to distort 
them, and perhaps there is no definite rule 
why a particular atom should be emitted by 
a radioactive substance at a particular mo¬ 
ment. That nature is well-ordered and that 
unity is its basic law are arbitrary assump¬ 
tions. In fact, the technological revolution that 
led humanity to discover atomic energy is 
threatening to blow up the globe and destroy 
life itself. This is leading humanity towards a 
new self-understanding. 

The World of Post-Modernity 

Modernity, with its world-controlling 
adventure, had built its own inner world cen¬ 
tred in the 'I think, so I am' of Descartes. At 
the beginning of the seventeenth century he 
shifted the focus of philosophy from the 
world of essence out there to the inner con¬ 
sciousness of man. While Immanuel Kant 
tried to derive all the rules of truth from the 
laws of autonomous reason and all morality 
from the categorical imperative of a Will that 
was its own law, Hegel saw a dynamic and 
dialectically evolving consciousness that 
formed all things including God himself. Karl 
Marx with the same universalist ideology 
tried to make Hegel stand on his head by 
stating that all things evolved from matter 
and its forces with the immutable laws of 
history. But post-modemity has pulled down 
all the pillars of modernity and put an end to 
all these global visions. Science based on tech¬ 
nology has reached an impasse of suicidal 
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destructivity. Bureaucratic reason and its ma¬ 
nipulations are today suspect. Maximization 
of profit is feared to be heading towards kill¬ 
ing the goose that lays the golden egg of our 
daily existence. Against modernity's dogma¬ 
tism and the tendency to build neat systems, 
thinkers like Kierkegaard, Nietzsche and 
Dostoevsky tried to restore life to its original 
difficulty. This marked a new era of Christian 
faith away from the fights over orthodoxy 
and heresy occasioned by the Protestant Ref¬ 
ormation. They wanted to help Western 
Christianity get away from the Greek mould 
in which it was stuck for centuries. For exam¬ 
ple, Kierkegaard showed that repetition was 
not simply going back to the same old idea of 
the Greeks, for whom eternity was in the back 
and every repetition was a recollection. In¬ 
stead, any repetition is a new adventure, a 
new discovery. 4 Everyone is compelled to 
look at life circumspectly, appreciate its joys, 
suffer its pains, endure its sorrows, act deci¬ 
sively and cope with the consequences with 
unflagging resolution. 5 

The New Christian Vision of Vatican II 
It was in the spirit of post-modernity that 

4. S. Kierkegaard, Repetition: An Essay in Experi¬ 
mental Psychology, trans. Walter Lowrie (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1964), p. 33. 

5. S. Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread, trans. 
Walter Lowrie (Princeton: Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1967), p. 94. 


the Second Vatican Council of the Catholic 
Church met in Rome and formulated its vi¬ 
sion. It was not convoked to condemn any 
errors or heretics as in the past ecumenical 
councils but rather to give a positive vision at 
the end of the second millennium. It defined 
the image of the Church as a sacrament of 
salvation, a symbol of human unity with the 
tri-personal God, and liturgy as the worship 
of all human beings united in the one Son of 
God become a human being and uniting the 
whole world with himself. It affirms the rele¬ 
vance of all religions in the one divine plan 
for human salvation and the religious free¬ 
dom of everyone. Christian scripture does not 
constitute any esoteric doctrine but has a 
unity with God's self-disclosure in creation 
and in every event of human history. From 
this new vision there emerge a number of 
points that appeal to people of all faiths. 

First of ail in the document on the ap¬ 
proach to other religions, Vatican II states that 
what unites all religions is the search for an¬ 
swers to the basic existential questions of hu¬ 
man life: whence is human life, what is its 
meaning and goal, what the relevance of suf¬ 
fering, and the like. Different religions pro¬ 
vide different solutions to these problems. 
Hinduism emphasizes the need for contem¬ 
plation of God, the Reality; Buddhism places 
the stress on the emptiness of the phenomenal 
world; Islam on the importance of 
prophetism and the observance of God's Law 
in God's world; and Judaism points to God's 
intervention in history through what he said 
and did. These answers do not contradict one 
another but are rather complementary. One 
thing that stands out in today's religious plu¬ 
ralism, a fact which no one can deny or elimi¬ 
nate, is that religions do not happen in isola¬ 
tion. Every religion appears in interaction 
with other religions. Christianity appeared as 
a reform movement in Judaism even as Bud¬ 
dhism in Hinduism. Christianity's personal- 
ist approach to God needs to be maintained 
in tension with the emptiness and anatta doc¬ 
trine of Buddhism so as to impart its correct 
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sense to human beings. 

A third point emphasized by Christian¬ 
ity is that the basic element of religion is faith, 
the free and unmerited gift of God to all his 
children. Every religion tries to interpret this 
faith in its own way: Hinduism the meta¬ 
physical reality of the experience of God, who 
is One without a second; Islam the revelation 
of the Law of God; and Buddhism the psycho¬ 
logical liberation from the phenomenal 
world. Christianity, emphasizing the histori¬ 
cal dimension of faith, places the accent on the 
definitive entry of the creative Logos into hu¬ 
man history as Jesus of Nazareth. It says that 
only through the one Son of God can human 
beings become sons and daughters of God. 

The fourth point of contact between re¬ 
ligions is scripture. Whether one looks at the 
holy book as the intuitive experience of sages 
put in human words, or as the revealed Law 
of God, or as religious teachings handed 
down by tradition, or as having been written 
under divine inspiration, all admit that it is 
not a purely human product but a gift of the 
divine Spirit. Another important point recog¬ 
nized by Christianity is the unity of human 
history and the unity of the divine plan of 
salvation for all human beings. So Jesus, Bud¬ 


dha, Muhammad and other religious leaders 
and their religious systems are all the com¬ 
mon heritage of humanity. Definitely, they 
are not all saying the same thing nor making 
the same demands. But they are all equally 
available to all human beings, and all are 
called to make their decision with regard to 
the demand of faith made by these religious 
leaders. 

Conclusion 

At the end of the second millennium 
Christianity finds itself in an entirely new 
situation. The meaning of truth itself has radi¬ 
cally changed. The early idea of truth was 
conformity of our ideas to reality as it is out 
there. Today, language is rather performative 
than conformative. Without a grasp of reality 
as it is in itself, we are groping towards it with 
our actions. The grand stories that provided 
a global picture of a unified world have dis¬ 
appeared in both science and religion. Chris¬ 
tianity is returning from the illusion of the Pax 
Romana bequeathed to it by the Roman Em¬ 
pire to its original home of the village com¬ 
munity. There, under the local bishop and its 
homely eucharist, it had found everything 
necessary for the salvation of its members. 
Today it is rediscovering once again that the 
local eucharistic community is the 'catholic' 
Church. Instead of the global meaning one 
was looking for, one discovers that meaning 
is produced locally in accordance with the 
adjustable and fragmentary rules of the local 
community. The base community for a Chris¬ 
tian is the closely knit community of all be¬ 
lievers in a place, since everyone belongs to 
God's plan of salvation for all. Since even 
religion is culturally conditioned, looking for 
an adequate expression of God-given faith, 
one discovers a plurality of worldviews both 
available and competing with each other. So 
instead of seeking conformity with a faraway 
global picture, one has to look for what is to 
be done immediately. The post-modern 
Christian is forced to ponder on the provi¬ 
sional options one has to make and realize 
that these are open to further revision. The 
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formulation of truth is through the validity of 
one's groping through the present light. To 
commit oneself once and for all to a single and 
exclusive truth is no longer acceptable to a 
post-modern person. Theoretical formulation 
comes only at the end of an appropriate 
praxis under the guidance of the Spirit of 
God, and even the most erudite scholar feels 
it imperative to change his formulation as the 
receiving end of God's word keeps changing. 

As the post-modern philosopher. Lyo¬ 
tard said about the scientific world, in one's 
need to act promptly according to one's faith, 
one cannot wait for all discussions to come to 
a conclusion and a grand global view to 
emerge . 6 One cannot rely on past metaphysi¬ 
cal thinking. Enterprises grow more diversi¬ 
fied and along with them the web of social 
organization is drawn into greater complexi- 
fication. Hence, instead of withdrawing into 
one's own fund of past Christian experience, 

6. J.F. Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition: A Re¬ 
port on Knowledge (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1992), n. 63, p. xxiv. 


one has to work with all forces for God to 
accomplish God's will in God's world. What 
gives one confidence in this situation is that 
the Spirit of God and Jesus risen from the 
dead are actually present in one's own heart. 

This leads to a certain globalization of 
faith itself. It is the same Spirit of God that 
speaks to us from every believer. The Hindu 
and the Buddhist and the Muslim have each 
something positive to tell from his own faith 
tradition, and all find themselves in the same 
unsettled condition where the past does not 
have the final word. This means that to be 
relevant to the post-modern world each has 
to collaborate with every one else. From the 
old situation in which everyone had his centre 
in faith and a variety of peripheries to express 
that faith, religions have moved to a new 
situation where the peripheries have disap¬ 
peared and the centre is everywhere. For a 
Christian to be true to his own faith, he has to 
be attentive to the voice of God coming from 
every comer and confidently proclaim it, not 
in competition but in collaboration with 
everyone else. □ 
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The message of Islam was sent to the name you call It, which was the one object 

world fourteen centuries ago. Does it need of worship. After a prolonged tribulation 

reinterpretation? Is it not meant for the of the spirit came this great discovery, 

whole world and for all time? The answer probably the greatest single discovery in 

is in the affirmative. Even if a message is the history of man. It is greater than the 

true, and in a sense eternal, it is...essential discovery of zero, of fire, of iron, of rela- 

to understand it in accordance with the tivity, of any known thing. The concept 

science, philosophy, psychology, meta- itself is unique; it has a mysterious and 

physics, and theology of the modem compelling power; it revivifies broken 

world; nay, the sum total of the world's spirits, it gives meaning to life, it makes 

thinking, and its blazing light should be man hear that which he cannot hear, 

brought to bear upon it. makes man know that which he cannot 

In the history of man, it is only some know. It does not depend upon human 

ten thousand years ago that he conceived science and its changing moods; it is an 

the idea of certain divinities as ruling his eternal concept, not liable to change, decay 

destiny. The stars in the sky, the animals or imperfection. This message has often 

in the forest, the birds in the air, the rep- come to man through the vibrant spirit of 

tiles on the earth, the fishes in the sea a sensitive soul and one among the elect 

contained supernatural beings endued was the Prophet Muhammad, 

with the power to harm, and all over the —Asaf A.A. Fyzee 

world man worshipped these deities, and Asaf A.A. Fyzee ardently believes that 

by sacrifices, chants, religious practices, the unity of Godhead and everlasting value 
ritual and dancing, he tried to ward off the of the Koran are the greatest assets of 
evil. Some five thousand years later, that humankind. He also believes, with reason 
is, only five thousand years ago, in and conviction, that'The Koran is the glory of 
Mesopotomia or thereabouts, and also in Arabic, and Arabic the pride of the Koran.' He 
India, man for the first time in recorded gives one example: 
history came to believe that it was not a - 

thousand deities, but one supreme Being, 1- Asaf A.A. Fyzee, A Modern Approach to Islam 
the One, the Brahman, the Absolute, the (London: Oxford University Press, 1981), 

Creator, Ram, or Rahim, by whatever p. 92. [Hereafter Modern Approach.) 
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And when the hills are moved. 

And when the wild beasts are herded 
together. 

And when the seas rise. 

And when the souls are reunited. 

And the girl-child that was buried 
is asked 

For what sin she was slain. 

And the pages are laid open. 

And when the sky is tom away. 

And when the hell is lighted. 

And when the garden is brought nigh, 
(Then) every soul will know 
what it hath made ready. 

Oh, but I call to witness the planets. 

The stars which rise and set. 

And the close of night. 

And the break of morning, 

That this is in truth the word 
of an honoured messenger. 

Mighty, established in the presence 
of the Lord of the Throne, 

(One) to be obeyed, and trustworthy.... 2 

Fyzee argues in this way: The belief in 
the existence of God is based on experience. 
It can never be proved, nor can it be dis¬ 
proved. All this means that religion is neither 
argument nor mere talk. It is not science 
either. It is a matter of total submission; sur¬ 
render to God, the Almighty. It is a matter of 
realization. It is a journey within, seeking 
God's direction and guidance in every sphere 
of man's life. To paraphrase Fyzee, the great¬ 
est single discovery of man is that there is no 
intermediate person between God and man. 
Islam does not provide scope for priestcraft. 
However, there was need to communicate 
God's instructions to man. Language is al¬ 
ways 'human' and 'variable'. That is, it is 
subject to change. The classical Arab lan¬ 
guage has undergone a sea change over the 
centuries. Hence no language remains static. 
Fyzee says, 'But we Muslims believe that the 
central message will last longer than its lan- 


2. M. Pickthall, Meaning of the Glorious Koran 
(London, 1930), Sura 81. 


guage, and that is the belief in God.' 'Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away.' 3 At this point, Fyzee flour¬ 
ishes in his reasoning and makes a strong 
plea: 

Therefore, to me it is clear that we cannot 
go 'back' to the Koran, we have to go 
'forward' with it. I wish to understand the 
Koran as it was understood by the Arabs 
of the time of the Prophet only to reinter¬ 
pret it and apply it to my conditions of life 
and to believe in it, so far as it appeals to 
me, a twentieth century man. I cannot be 
called upon to live in the desert, to traverse 
it on camel back, to eat locusts, to indulge 
in vendetta, to wear a beard and a cloak, 
and to cultivate a pseud-Arab mentality. I 
must distinguish between the husk and 
the kernel of religion, between law and 
legend. I am bound to understand and 
accept the message of Islam as a modem 
man, and not as one who lived centuries 
ago. I respect authority, but cannot accept 
it 'without how' (bila kaufa) in the matter 
of conscience. 

He goes on to say what he wants to, and we 
must listen to him: 

Islam is based on the Koran, and the Koran 
is to be interpreted in its historical setting 
and on chronological principles. We must 
first study the main principles of Judaism 
and Christianity before approaching 
Islam, beginning with a sympathetic 
understanding of the religion of the 
Semites. It is only when Judaism and 
Christianity are comprehended fully in 
their historical setting that the message of 
the Prophet and its meaning become 
clear. 4 

Indian Islam has produced outstanding 
Islamists during the last millennium. Mau- 
lana Abul Kalam Azad certainly tops the list. 
Asaf A.A. Fyzee, Mohammed Iqbal, Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, and Mohammed Ajmal Khan 

3. St Matthew, 24.35. 

4. Modern Approach, p. 95. 
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deserve special mention. Coming back to 
Asaf Fyzee, he explains the Islamic situation 
in India:'.. .the Indian Muslim has to test and 
compare his faith and actions with those of his 
other compatriots.... An interpretation enj oys 
the advantage of a common religious life and 
a shared mystical experience, which militates 
against bigotry and fanaticism, and makes for 
eclecticism and catholicity. These are the 
great advantages for a world religion such as 
Islam.' 5 An Azad or a Fyzee would have un¬ 
derstood the spirit behind Arnold Toynbee's 
words, 'Modem man cannot live without re¬ 
ligion.' But what kind of religion is it? Is it the 
kind of religion we see around us everyday? 
Fortunately not. Toynbee and others did not 
mean a religious sect by 'religion'. What they 
meant was a kind of inner certainty which 
provides an anchor against the sense of al¬ 
ienation from oneself. To quote Azad's 
words, 'There is no conviction in my heart 
which the thorns of doubt failed to pierce: 
there is faith in my soul which has not been 
subjected to all the conspiracies of disbelief.' 6 
Azad's commentary on the Koran, Tarjuman 
al-Qur'an, and Tadhkira, a biography of 'un¬ 
usual shape/ give ample idea of his spiritual 
insight. 'He ruminated on the three stages of 
experience—desire, love, and truth...he 


5. Modern Approach. 

6. Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Tarjuman al- 

Qur'an, quoted in Azad Memorial Volume, 

p. 92. [Hereafter Memorial Volume.] 


passed, he says, from a half-way house into 
the discovery of liberty and truth.' 

'The world in whose tavern of oblivion 
had been poured into me the wine of heed¬ 
lessness, whose visions tempted my eyes, 
whose melodies charmed my ears, that same 
world so transformed itself now that every 
little piece of it was a picture of sobriety and 
wisdom, a lesson for the seeing eye and the 
knowing mind, every particle was eager for 
converse, every leaf was a document...the 
heavens descended to answer questions....' 
So love '...opened the door of learning; it 
taught me the truth of action; it had the books 
of divine wisdom on its tongue, the treasures 
of true knowledge were in its generous 
hands. It taught me across the hills and val¬ 
leys of the tariqa, it revealed the secrets of the 
Qur'an and initiated me into the mysteries of 
the sunna, it gave me wisdom, it bestowed on 
me a sensitive heart....' 7 Azad earned the 
right to 'simplify' and 'universalize' Islam. 
He could declare: 'I am under no obligation 
for guidance to any man's hand or tongue, 
nor to my family nor to any syllabus of edu¬ 
cation. All the guidance I have received has 
been from the Divine Throne.' 8 

Now from the Tarjuman al-Qur'an : 

The more I dashed my hands and feet 
against the waves. 

The more woefully perplexed did I feel. 

But when I ceased to struggle 
and lay motionless, 

The waves of their free will drifted me 
across to the shore.' 

This is what Sufism is in Islam. Swami Vivek- 
ananda says, 'Religion is not talk, or doc¬ 
trines, or theories; nor is it sectarianism. Re¬ 
ligion cannot live in sects and societies. It is 
the relation between the soul and God.... Re¬ 
ligion does not consist in erecting temples, or 
building churches, or attending public wor¬ 
ship. It is not to be found in books, or in 


7. Memorial Volume, pp. 147-8. 

8. Memorial Volume , p. 92. 

9. Tarjuman al-Qur'an, p. xvi. 
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words, or in lectures, or in organisations. Re¬ 
ligion consists in realisation. According to 
Swami Vivekananda, religion is 'the struggle 
to transcend the limitations of the senses/ 11 
This is precisely what the Sufis are trying to 
do. 

The great eleventh century Sufi, Ghazali, 
had written these words during his last ill¬ 
ness; the writing was discovered after his 
death under his bed: 

A bird I am: this body was my cage. 

But I have flown leaving it as a token. 12 

Sufism is the mystic tradition of Islam. 
Though a separate article on Sufism follows 
mine, I wish to touch upon its salient features 
here. Otherwise, the study of Islam in the past 
millennium would be incomplete. Sufism is 
Islam's greatest contribution to human civili¬ 
zation. It is the greatest devotional achieve¬ 
ment that a religion born in the deserts of 
Arabia could ever have. Sufism is the inner 
voice of Islam—away from religious and for¬ 
mal rigours—an outcome of the Koran and 
the Prophet. The Sufis chant, 'God is every¬ 
where'. They say, 'Admire God in every¬ 
thing/ The Sufis owe their very existence to 
Almighty God, seeking His love here and 
now. Not only that, they wholeheartedly be¬ 
lieve that Prophet Muhammad is the first Sufi 
who, by his life and lifestyle, inspires the Sufis 
for all time to come. Hence the Koran, in the 
first place, invokes the spirit of sacrifice and 
yearning for God in the heart of the Sufi. And 
in the second place, the Prophet, through his 
austere living and compassionate approach 
to life and this mortal world, directs the Sufis 
to a path which is above greed and gluttony, 
covetousness and hatred. A Sufi's life is to¬ 
tally given to realization of God in his own 


10. Swami Vivekananda, The Complete Works 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1989), Vol. 4, 
pp. 179-80. [Hereafter Complete Works.] 

11. Complete Works, Vol. 2, p. 59. 

12. British Museum MS Or.7561, f .86. The whole 
poem is translated in Margaret Smith, Al- 
Ghazali the Mystic (London, 1944), pp. 36-7. 


self. His is the life of a wanderer—a wanderer 
in quest of God. Owing to the Prophet's hav¬ 
ing all such qualities, some Sufis declared him 
to be 'the supreme exponent of disciplined 
mystical ecstasy.' 

Why did the Sufi discover the essence of 
Sufism in the Prophet? The best possible an¬ 
swer is to be found in these words of the 
Prophet himself: 'Poverty is my pride/ The 
founder of Islam lived a humble and lowly 
life. His only concern was God. He appealed 
to God thus: 'O God, make me live and die a 
lowly life, and rise from the dead among the 
lowly.' As if it was not enough, he further 
said, 'On the Day of Resurrection, God will 
ask, "Bring ye my loved ones?"'. To God, the 
poor and the destitute are his loved ones. 
Poverty brings out two virtues, say the Sufis: 
it encourages abstemiousness and eschewing 
unlawful pleasure, and stimulates trust in 
God. For a religion is meaningless, faith is 
meaningless, if the believer cannot give him¬ 
self or herself up wholly to God, sacrificing all 
else in life. Thus, mindless rituals, lifeless for¬ 
malism, and soul-less religious practices are 
not the aim of the Sufis. The Sufi faith in God 
goes to such heights: 'If ye trusted in God as 
ye should. He would sustain you even as He 
sustains the birds, which in the morning go 
forth hungry and return in the evening filled.' 
God's love pervades the whole world. The 
Prophet reported God as saying, 'My earth 
and my Heaven contain me not, but the heart 
of my faithful servant containeth Me.' 13 
Again, God is stated to have said, 'I was a 
hidden treasure, and I desired to be known; 
therefore I created the creation in order that I 
might be known.' Sufis have taken special 
care to make the most of this statement, de¬ 
claring that man is the object of God's love. 
By 'man' is, of course, meant the ideal man. 

Who is an ideal man? According to the 
Sufi, the ideal man is he who is always aware 
of God's affection for creation. He has created 
all this and is conscious of truth. Truth is God, 


13. A.J. Arberry, Sufism, p. 25. 
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and God is Truth. It was at this point that 
orthodox Islam could not accept the Sufis. 
The reason was the Sufi's hunger for direct 
intimacy with Truth. This state of affairs dis¬ 
mays conservative Muslims till today. But the 
straightforward approach to God and the uni¬ 
verse became the sheet anchor of the Sufis. 
This attitude has been very aptly interpreted 
by scholars: 'The strong development of 
Sufism associated with such teachers as the 
Brethren of Purity and Al-Muhasibi in the 
ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian era 
largely came in protest against increasing for¬ 
malism of Muslim theology.' 14 

History has it that orthodox Islam's fail¬ 
ures in the early period became its success in 
another sense. Orthodoxy weakened, giving 
place to liberalism. Sufism liberalized Islam 
by emphasizing the devotional spirit, seeking 
divine Knowledge, and rejecting reason and 
revelation defined dogmatically. It discounts 
what Muslim theology calls aql (intellect) and 
naql (transmitted truth) and concentrates on 
kashf (discovery), in which the meaning of 
faith and truth is given in experimental imme¬ 
diacy to the seeking soul. This insight is the 
reward of the path of knowledge which in¬ 
volves discipline and the ascetic life. 15 

It is clear now that Sufis are essentially 
spiritual and not intellectual. 'Muhammad is 
the exemplar of the path. He exemplifies faith 
as an attitude rather than dictate it as dogma.' 
The Sufis ardently accept the Koran as 'the 
textbook in the method/ but it must be ac¬ 
cording to their own understanding. They 
keep on changing, designing, synthesizing. 
So they can scarcely conceptualize. At best 
they can say, 'Come where I am; I can show 
you the way.' 16 Thus, a Sufi protests, aspires, 
seeks. He defies th eHadith, law and theology. 
Nevertheless he always submits for 'religious 
fulfilment.' To attain the goal, Sufis have de- 


14. Kenneth Cragg, The Call of the Minaret, p. 134. 
[Hereafter The Call .] 

15. The Call, p. 135. 

16. The Call, p. 136. 
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signed a language which is most vital for a 
dialogue between God and man. It is right 
language that can unify the individual soul, 
break down barriers between human and di¬ 
vine discourse, and enable the mystic to come 
near to the Reality that he is attempting to 
experience. In religious terms, this is a quest 
for unity with the Divine through humanistic 
terms. It is an effort to overcome division, to 
realize the Truth and attain wholeness of be¬ 
ing. 

’ Islamic mysticism has given the world a 
number of celebrities who have enriched our 
civilization. Among them are Rabia, Hallaj, 
Al-Ghazali, Ibn al-Arabi. Jalaluddin Rumi 
(1207-1273) was one of the greatest of Sufis in 
Persia. In one of his quatrains, he says: 
Awhile, as wont may be 
self I did claim. 

True self I did not see, 
but heard its name. 

I, being self-contained, 
self did not merit. 

Till leaving self behind, 
did self inherit. 

Rumi declares that self-centredness is anath¬ 
ema to realizing God. He adds: 'All this talk 
and turmoil and noise and movement is out- 
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side of the veil of silence and calm and rest. 
Dost thou hear? There comes a voice from the 
brooks of running water. But when they reach 
the sea they are quiet, and the sea is neither 
augmented by their incoming nor diminished 
by their outgoing.' 

No discussion on Sufism is complete 
without reference to Persian poets. In fact, 
Sufism has flourished in Persia and India 
more than anywhere else. Indian Vedanta 
and Buddhism, Persia's poetry and eclecti¬ 
cism—all combined to enrich Sufism. In the 
process, Sufism developed into 'an ethic' and 
a 'subtle metaphysic.' Its soul is found in a 
Persian quatrain: 

I sought a soul in the sea, 
and found a coral there; 

Beneath the foam for me, 
an ocean all laid bare. 

Into my heart's night, 
along a narrow way 

I grope, and lo, the light, 
an infinite land of day. 

Annemarie Schimmel is an internation¬ 
ally known authority on Rumi. In her famous 
book, I am Wind, You are Tire, she has this to 
say about al-Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallaj, 
generally known by his father's name as Man¬ 
sur, ('the victorious'): 'Hallaj, who is famed 
for his statement "Anal hacjcj, I am the creative 
Truth" (or as it is interpreted, "I am God"), 
was cruelly executed in Baghdad on 26 March 
922. His name became a symbol for the suf¬ 
fering lover of God, and later also to those 
who claimed the essential unity of all Being; 
intoxicated with the wine of Divine Love, 
Hallaj divulged the secret of the essential 
unity of Being, or also of the loving union 
between creature and Creator.' 

Maulana Rumi supplements Hallaj in 
the most telling manner: 

What is to be done, Muslims? 

I, myself, do not know. 

I am neither Christian nor Jew, 
neither Magian nor Muslim. 

I am not from east or west, 
nor from land or sea. 


I am not from the quarries of nature, 
nor from the spheres of heaven, 

I am not of earth, nor of water, 
nor of air, nor of fire... 

I am not from India, nor from China... 

My place is placeless, 
my trace is traceless. 

No body, no soul, 

I am from the soul of souls.... 

This is the best example of 'holy worldliness' 
and 'religion-less-ness' of Sufism. This is 
what a modern Christian would say 'prayer- 
in-action' and this helps one to see the mean¬ 
ing of St John's 'doing the truth.' 

It is by taking into account the meaning 
of Islam and other factors that we can find 
new forms of Islam and modern human ide¬ 
als which are developing every day. This ap¬ 
proach to Islam is a sharing in God's love for 
the world; it continues the action of God him¬ 
self in coming to meet man on his (man's) 
own terms. This action is not to be confused 
with proselytizing. Rather, it is the search for 
the dialogue in which Hindus and Christians, 
Sikhs and Buddhists should be invited to join 
in. Together with the rethinking, there is need 
for a study of Indian Islam and the Indian 
Muslim. This study should embrace not only 
Islamic sociology or philosophy but also 
everything which makes up the Muslim char¬ 
acter both as it actually is and as the Muslim 
would like it to be. The aim is the estab¬ 
lishment of a dialogue which, by its authen¬ 
ticity, can lead to a meaningful dialogue be¬ 
tween Hindus and Muslims in India and 
Christians and Muslims in Europe. 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, lecturing in Per¬ 
sian on nationalism in Calcutta (1872), 
praised love of mankind above all else, quot¬ 
ing the Persian poet Shaikh Sa'di Shirazi: 
'People are organically related to each other, 
since their creation is from the same soul. 
When a limb throbs with pain, all other or¬ 
gans share the pain.' According to a well- 
known Islamist Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Persia 
and India have greatly contributed to the 
making of Sufism. Persia's Pahlavi and In- 
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dia's Sanskrit have made Sufism what it is 
today. He goes so far as to suggest that'.. .Per¬ 
sian and Indian learning, written mostly in 
Pahiavi and Sanskrit, became as significant as 
the Greco-Alexandrian learning in Greek and 
Syriac. This school became important espe¬ 
cially in medicine and astronomy and by the 
seventh century AD it was probably the most 
important medical center in the world, com¬ 
bining the scientific traditions of the Greeks, 
the Persians, and the Indians/ 17 

In the year 2000, we are in a better posi¬ 
tion to say this: either we co-exist or we be¬ 
come co-extinct. And the decision must be 
made radically. In 1930, delivering lectures at 
Manchester College, Oxford, titled The Relig¬ 
ion of Man, Rabindranath Tagore said: There 
are thinkers who advocate the doctrine of the 
plurality of worlds which can only mean that 
there are worlds that are absolutely unrelated 
to each other. Even if this were true it could 
never be proved. For our universe is the sum 
total of what Man feels, knows, imagines, 
reasons to be, and of whatever is knowable to 
him now or in another time. It affects him 
differently in its different aspects, in its 
beauty, its inevitable sequence of happen¬ 
ings, its potentiality; and the world proves 
itself to him only in its varied effects upon his 
senses, imagination and reasoning mind/ 18 
The Sufis appreciate Tagore very much 
indeed. They ardently believe what the Koran 
says emphatically: 'Unto you your religion, 
and unto me my religion/ The Sufis equally 
appreciate Swami Vivekananda's ideal of a 
universal religion: 'What then do I mean by 
the ideal of a universal religion? I do not mean 

17. Dictionary of the History of Ideas, Vol. 1, p. 639. 

18. Rabindranath Tagore, The Religion of Man, 
p. 15. 


any one universal philosophy, or any one 
universal mythology, or any one universal 
ritual held alike by all; for I know that this 
world must go on working, wheel within 
wheel, this intricate mass of machinery, most 
complex, most wonderful. What can we do 
then? We can make it run smoothly, we can 
lessen the friction, we can grease the wheels, 
as it were. How? By recognising the natural 
necessity of variation.' 19 The Sufis have rec¬ 
ognized this 'necessity of variation/ 'Sufism 
is a kind of reformation-in-reverse. It creates 
a quasi-church/ says Ernest Gellner. Never¬ 
theless, Sufism is a movement within Islam. 
The Sufis assert that all religions are equal in 
their 'worth' or 'essence' or 'aim'. 

Let me summarize with a quotation 
from Diana L. Eck's Encountering GOD: 'For 
Muslims, the revelation of the Qur'an in the 
"night of power" is not a parochial revelation 
meant for the ears of Muslims alone, but a 
revelation to all people, before which the 
proper response is Islam, literally "obedi¬ 
ence". For Muslims, aligning one's life with 
the truth God has revealed, which is what 
Islam means, makes all believers muslims 
with a small "m". Similarly, when Hindus 
quote the words of the Rig Veda, "Ekam sat 
vipra bahudhci vadanti, Truth is one, but the 
wise call It by many names"—they are not 
claiming this to be the case only for Hindus, 
but to be universally true. Similarly, Chris¬ 
tians who speak of the Christ event do not 
speak of a private disclosure of God to Chris¬ 
tians alone but of the sanctification of human¬ 
ity by God, a gift to be claimed by all who will 
but open the eyes to see it. In the words of 
Charles Wesley, "The arms of love that circle 
me would all mankind embrace/" □ 


19. Complete Works, Vol. 2, p. 382. 



The soul is veiled in the body; God is veiled by the soul. So long as we do not die to 
ourselves and are not indifferent to creatures, the soul will not be free. 


Fariduddin Attar 
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brilliant retrospective view of Sufism. It was during the previous millennium that this great 
religious order grezv and flourished. Dr Vaughan-Lee presents Sufi philosophy and the 
impact of this order on the zvorld. 


Sufism is without form. 

—Ibn El-Jalali 
The Journey from Separation to Union 
Sufism is a mystical path of love in which 
God, or Truth, is experienced as the Beloved. 
The inner relationship of lover and Beloved is 
the core of the Sufi Path. Through love the 
seeker is taken to God. The mystic seeks to 
realize the Truth in this life and God reveals 
Himself within the hearts of those who love 
Him. 

The mystical experience of God is a state 
of oneness with God. This unio mystica is the 
goal of the traveller, or wayfarer, on the mys¬ 
tical path. Within the heart lover and Beloved 
unite in love's ecstasy. The wayfarer begins 
the journey with a longing for this state of 
oneness. The longing is born from the soul's 
memory that it has come from God. The soul 
remembers that its real home is with God and 
awakens the seeker with this memory. The 
spiritual journey is a journey that takes us 
back home, from separation to union. We 



have come from God and we return to God. 

The mystical journey home is a journey 
inward, to the very centre of our being, where 
the Beloved is eternally present. He whom we 
seek is none other than our own eternal na¬ 
ture. The mystic experiences that the Beloved 
dwells within his own heart, not as a concept 
but as a living reality. In the depths of the 
heart there is no separation between the lover 
and the Beloved. Here we are eternally united 
with God, and the mystical experience of un¬ 
ion is a revelation of what is always present. 

Sufism is the ancient wisdom of love, 
how to activate the heart, how to work with 
the currents of love so that the human being 
is taken back to God. Since the beginning of 
time there have been masters of love, spiritual 
teachers who understood the ways of the 
heart, how to activate and channel this latent 
power within the human being. They carry 
the knowledge of how to awaken the longing 
that the soul has for God and help the lover 
live this longing, of how to allow this longing 
to fulfil itself so that the lover comes to expe¬ 
rience nearness, intimacy, and finally union 
with God. This is the wisdom of the Sufis, the 
ancient path of love that has always been 
here, long, long before they were called Sufis. 

There is a story about a group of mystics, 
a band of lovers of God, who were called the 
Kamal Posh. Kamal Posh means blanket 
wearers, for their only possession was a blan¬ 
ket which they wore as a covering during the 
day and used as a blanket at night. As the 
story goes they travelled throughout the an- 
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cient world from prophet to prophet but no 
one could satisfy them. Every prophet told 
them to do this or to do that, and this did not 
satisfy them. Then one day, at the time of 
Muhammad, the Prophet was seated together 
with his companions when he said that in a 
certain number of days the men of the Kamal 
Posh would be coming. So it happened that 
in that number of days this group of Kamal 
Posh came to the Prophet Muhammad. And 
when they were with him, he said nothing, 
but the Kamal Posh were completely satis¬ 
fied. Why were they satisfied? Because he 
created love in their hearts, and when love is 
created, what dissatisfaction can there be? 

Sufism is not limited by time or place or 
form. It always was and always will be. There 
will always be lovers of God. And the Kamal 
Posh recognized that Muhammad knew the 
mysteries of the heart. They stayed with the 
Prophet and were assimilated into Islam. And 
later these wayfarers became known as Sufis, 
perhaps in reference to the white woollen 
blanket, suf, which they wore, or as an indica¬ 
tion of their purity of heart, safa, for they were 
also known as the pure of heart. 

Friends of God 

In the early days of Sufism very little was 
written down; there were just luminaries, 
saints, friends of God, wali, who lived their 
own spiritual passion, their deepest devotion. 
One such saint was Rabi'a, a woman who was 
born into slavery, but whose owner was so 
impressed by the intensity of her devotion 
that he gave her her freedom. She became 


known for stressing the love that exists be¬ 
tween the mystic and God. Always looking 
towards God, she cared for nothing that 
might distract from or interfere with this re¬ 
lationship. She was once asked, 'Do you love 
God?' 'Yes/ she replied. 'Do you hate the 
devil?' 'No, my love of God gives me no time 
to hate the devil.' 

Rabi'a's prayer emphasizes the mystical 
rejection of everything but God: 'O Lord, 
whatever share of this world thou dost be¬ 
stow, bestow it on thine enemies. And what¬ 
ever share of the next world doth thou giveth 
me, give it to thy friends. Thou art enough for 
me.' An outer love affair may give us a sem¬ 
blance of fulfilment, but the intense inner love 
that belongs to the mystical relationship with 
God gives us a fulfilment that is total and 
absolute. Until you have tasted the degree of 
this inner fulfilment, you hardly dare dream 
that it is possible. But as the wayfarer walks 
along the path, as the lover comes closer to 
her Beloved, this fulfilment gets deeper and 
deeper, more and more complete; and you 
know, with a certainty that is born of experi¬ 
ence, that only the Beloved can give you what 
you need. In the words of Rabi'a, 'Thou art 
enough for me.' 

For the Sufi everything is given through 
love, within the heart. And it is given because 
our Beloved wills: 'Allah guides to Allah 
whom He wills.' The work of the Sufi 
wayfarer is really a work of preparation, to 
empty the cup of oneself so that He can fill it 
with the wine of love, the intoxicating 
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substance of His love for us. The mystic 
knows that the only obstacle between us and 
our Beloved is our own self, as the tenth- 
century Sufi al-Hallaj passionately expressed: 

Between You and me there lingers 
an 'it is I' which torments me. 

Ah! lift through mercy this 'it is Y 
from between us both. 

The lover longs to burn in the fire of love until 
he is empty, so that his Beloved can fill his 
heart with the wine of divine remembrance, 
with the taste of nearness, with the intimacies 
of love. He calls us to Him and we turn away 
from the world back to our Beloved, so that 
He can reveal the secret He has placed within 
our hearts, the wonder of oneness, the inner¬ 
most union of lover and Beloved. 

Ibn 'Arabi and Jalaludin Rumi 
The early Sufi mystics lived their mysti¬ 
cal passion. Their teaching was their life and 
although their sayings were collected by their 
followers there was no doctrine. But by the 
twelfth century Sufi teachings began to be 
organized into a mystical system. In 1165 one 
of the greatest exponents of metaphysical 
doctrine, Ibn 'Arabi, was born in Spain. 

Ibn 'Arabi had his first mystical experi¬ 
ences, his first immersion in the oneness of 
God, when he was quite young. He wrote 
over four hundred books, but at the core of 



his mystical teaching is the idea of the unity 
of being, that everything is one and every¬ 
thing is a part of God. Everything is God; He 
is the cause of everything, the essence of 
everything and the substance of everything. 
There is no other existence than He. Ibn 'Arabi 
writes: 

When the mystery—of realizing that the 
mystic is one with the Divine—is revealed 
to you, you will understand that you are 
no other than God and that you have con¬ 
tinued and will continue.... Then you will 
see all your actions to be His actions and 
your essence to be His essence.... There is 
nothing except His Face, 'whithersoever 
you turn, there is the Face of God.' 

Ibn 'Arabi became known as the greatest 
sheikh (sheikh is the term for a Sufi teacher). 
And he also became known as the 'pole of 
knowledge' for the tremendous mystical un¬ 
derstanding and insights he left behind. 

Four years after Ibn 'Arabi's death in 
1240, a meeting took place that was to inspire 
some of the world's greatest writings on mys¬ 
tical love. A theology professor was walking 
home from school when he met a ragged 
dervish. The professor was Jalaludin Rumi 
and the dervish, Shams-i Tabriz. According to 
one story Rumi fell at Shams' feet and re¬ 
nounced his religious teaching when the der¬ 
vish recited these verses: 

If knowledge does not liberate 
the self from the self. 

Then ignorance is better 
than such knowledge. 

Shams-i Tabriz was the spark that ignited the 
fire of divine love within Rumi, who summed 
up his life in the two lines: 

And the result is not more 
than these three words: 

I burnt, and burnt, and burnt. 

Shams had awakened in him a fire that could 
only be satisfied with union, with the ecstatic 
loss of the self in the presence of the Beloved. 
Shams was the divine sun that lighted Rumi's 
life. But one day Shams disappeared, possibly 
murdered by one of Rumi's sons who was 
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jealous of his father's intense love for the wan¬ 
dering dervish. Without Shams Rumi was 
consumed with grief, lost alone in the ocean 
of love. 

But from the terrible pain of outer sepa¬ 
ration and loss was born an inner union as he 
found his beloved within his own heart. In¬ 
wardly united with Shams, the theology pro¬ 
fessor was transformed into love's poet. Rumi 
knew the pain of love and the deepest pur¬ 
pose of this fire within the heart, how it emp¬ 
ties the human being and fills him with the 
wine of love: 

Love is here like the blood 
in my veins and skin, 

He has annihilated me 

and filled me only with Him. 

His fire has penetrated 

all the atoms of my body. 

Of 'me' only my name remains; 
the rest is Him. 

Rumi became the poet of lovers, express¬ 
ing the crazy passion of the soul's desire for 
God. Rumi's words, spoken centuries ago, 
ring in the soul of every lover, every wayfarer 
who seeks to follow this passion that is in the 
innermost of our being, the pathway in the 
soul that leads back to the Beloved. His major 
work, the Mathnawi, became known as 'The 
Qur'an in Persian.' And today he is the 
world's most popular poet, which speaks of 
the need we have to hear these stories of 
divine love, to hear from a master of love how 
the heart can sing, cry, and bum with passion 
for God. His words answer an inner hunger 


for what is real, for a love affair that belongs 
to the soul and not to the personality. 

Rumi covers the spectrum of divine love: 
the haunting cry of the reed flute suffering 
separation from the reed bed, the laughter of 
lovers, the need to be naked, how 'the mystic 
dances in the sun hearing music others don't.' 
With the language of love he tells us the mys¬ 
tery of things. He reminds us of an unlived 
sorrow and an uncontainable joy, of the lim¬ 
itless horizon of the heart and the need for our 
heart's true Friend. 

Sufi Orders , Tariqas 

Rumi is known not only as a poet but 
also as the founder of the Mevlevi order, often 
known as the Whirling Dervishes on account 
of their mystical dancing. While the work of 
Ibn 'Arabi, Rumi, and others established a 
literature for Sufism, the founding of the dif¬ 
ferent Sufi orders, or tariqas , was an important 
development in the practical application of 
Sufi teachings. 

By the eleventh century the small groups 
that gathered around a particular teacher had 
begun to form into tariqas, each one bearing 
the name of its initiator. The essence of each 
order is the tradition transmitted from 
teacher to disciple in an uninterrupted chain 
of transmission. Different orders can be dis¬ 
tinguished by the basic practices and princi- 
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pies which they inherit from their founder. 

The first order to emerge was the 
Qadiryyah, founded by 'Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilani (d. 1166) in Baghdad. 'Abd al-Qadir was 
an ascetic, missionary, and preacher who be¬ 
came one of the most popular saints in the 
Islamic world, and his tomb in Baghdad is a 
place of pilgrimage. 

At about the same time the Rifa'iyya or¬ 
der was founded by Ahmad ar-Rifa'i (d. 1182) 
and spread from Iraq through Egypt and 
Syria. Until the fifteenth century it was one of 
the most popular orders. The Rifa'iyya der¬ 
vishes were known as the Howling Dervishes 
because they practised a loud dhikr. They also 
became notorious for strange practices like 
eating snakes, cutting themselves with 
swords, and dancing in fire without being 
hurt. 

In total contrast is the sobriety associated 
with the Naqshbandiyya, named after Baha 
ad-Din Naqshband (d. 1390), but started by 
'AbdT-Khaliq Ghijduwani (d. 1220). The 
Naqshbandis are also known as the Silent 
Sufis because they practise a silent rather than 
vocal dhikr. They do not engage in samdc, sa¬ 
cred music or dance, and do not dress differ¬ 
ently from ordinary people. Another aspect of 
the Naqshbandi path is the suhbat, the close 
relationship of master and disciple. The order 



was very successful in Central Asia, and 
spread throughout India due to the work of 
Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1624). 

In addition to these Sufi orders there are 
many others, including the Chishtiyya, 
named after Mu'in ad-Din Muhammad 
Chishti, a thirteenth-century Indian saint. Sa¬ 
cred music and dance are an important part 
of the Chishtiyya meetings. Among other Sufi 
orders are the Bektashiyya, who are noted for 
allowing men and women to meet together, 
the Khalvatiyya order which believes in at¬ 
taining spiritual perfection through seclu¬ 
sion, and Rumi's Mevlevi order. There are 
also numerous branch orders. 

Each Sufi path can be likened to the 
spoke of a wheel that leads from the rim, the 
religious law, to the hub, the heart of hearts, 
the Beloved. Each tariqd has its own practices 
and principles to help the wayfarer on this 
journey, to transform his physical, mental, 
psychological, and spiritual make-up so that 
he is able to experience the Truth that is 
within the heart. Seekers are attracted to the 
path that best suits their own nature. Once 
accepted or initiated they are guided by the 
sheikh, the representative of the tradition, 
and also by all those who have travelled this 
path before them, the superiors of the order, 
through whom the power and presence of the 
tradition are passed. 

Truth Beyond Form 

Whatever form Sufism takes, simple or 
scholarly, silent or with music and dance, it 
speaks of a truth that is beyond any form. 
Rumi says this clearly in the story of Moses 
and the shepherd. After Moses criticizes a 
shepherd for praying to God in his own sim¬ 
ple language and not using the appropriate 
terms, God rebukes him, saying: 

I have given each being 

a separate and unique way 
Of seeing and knowing 

and saying that knowledge. 

What seems wrong to you 
is right for him. 

What is poison to one 
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is honey to someone else.... 

Hindus do Hindu things. 

The Dravidian Muslims in India 
do what they do. 

It's all praise, and it's all right.... 

Moses 

Those who pay attention 
to ways of behaving 

and speaking are one sort. 

Lovers who bum 
are another. 

For lovers of God there are no rules of 
worship; in the words of Rumi, The Love-Re¬ 
ligion has no code or doctrine. Only God/ As 
Moses finally tells the shepherd, 'Say what¬ 
ever and however your loving tells you/ The 
real prayer of the Sufi is beyond words, a 
merging of the heart of the lover into the heart 


of the Beloved. 

Sufism responds to the need of the time 
and the place and the people. Over the past 
thousand years it has developed and changed 
into many different forms. But underneath all 
outer appearance there is the mystical truth 
of 'He loves them and they love Him/ the 
bond of lover and Beloved that is born outside 
of time and stamped in the heart. When our 
Beloved ignites within our heart the spark of 
divine love, we are drawn from duality to 
oneness, from the isolation of our own self to 
the bliss of merging into love's infinite ocean. 
With the power of His love for us He melts 
the veils of separation and reveals within our 
heart the mystical truth of divine oneness: 

I am He whom I love 

He whom I love is me. □ 


The Wisdom ofRabia 

Rabia said about proposals for her marriage. The contract of marriage is for those 
who have a phenomenal existence. But in my case, there is no such existence, for I have 
ceased to exist and have passed out of self. I exist in God and am altogether His. I live 
in the shadow of His command. The marriage contract must be asked for from Him, 
not from me/ 

Rabia was extremely poor. One day, a wealthy merchant brought a purse of gold to 
the door of her cell and a friend of hers came in and told her of it. Rabia said, 'Shall not 
He who provides for those who revile Him, provide for those who love Him? He does 
not refuse to sustain one who speaks unworthily of Him, how then should He refuse 
to sustain one whose soul is overflowing with love for Him?' 

Rabia slept very little. Yet she would say, 'O soul, how long wilt thou sleep and how 
often wilt thou wake? Soon wilt thou sleep a sleep from which thou shalt not wake 
again../ 

Though she realized that fear and hope were the common motives of service to God, 
Rabia herself held up a higher ideal to those who sought to be saints. 'He is a bad servant, 
' she said to a number of sheikhs who were discussing the question with her, 'who 
worships God from fear and terror or from the desire of reward—though there are many 
of these/ 

She would say, 'Seeking forgiveness (merely) with the tongue is the sin of lying. If 
I seek repenrance of myself, I shall have need of repentance again/ 

—retold from The Way of the Mystics 






































































